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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



A now edition of tliu Political History of Ancient 
India from the dcceoskm of Parikthit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed hefore ilio public. The 
work has been out of print for some time, and need has 
long been foil for n fresh edition. Therefore it goes forth 
once more having been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast hulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up to date, and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations hive been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. New paragraphs, 
sections, appendices and genealogical tables have been 
added where neoessary, the more important additions will 
be found on pages 5n, 14, 48, 50, 72f, S8n, 118, 178n, 
10Onf, I95n, 205n, 207, 236f, 20±f, 20On, 267, 300, 302, 
814n, Sion, 321 f. 337, 8t5n, 850n, 361n,880f and 386f. 

Attention may be called here to the fact not noticed 
in the text that in the Harivathfa there is a passage (L 
I t, 17) which characterises tbo Pahlavus as SmaSrudha- 
rinah. Judged by this test, kings of the family of Ranjn- 
bula and Nfthapana, who are not nnoften taken to be 
Parthians, could not have belonged to that nationality as 
their portraits found on coins (.TRAS, 1018, bet. pp. 630- 
031) show no traces of beards. They were, therefore, almost 
oertainlv Sakaa. Regarding the controversy about Pfttika, 
pp. 284-85, it may be noted that the Rajatnronginl furnishes 
an instance of a son being replaced by his father as king 
(cf. the case of Pftrtha), and of a king abdicating in favour 
of his son and again resuming control over the kingdom 
(cf. the case of Kalasa who continued to be a co-ruler after 
the resumption of control by his father). 
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A word may here he added about Dr. Thomas’ 
citation of the rule of P&nini IT. 2. 15. This is a 
Samasa rule and hardly refers to the cases to which 
Thomas applies it. 

A dow feature of the present, volume is the inclu- 
sion of a number of maps, aud a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of 
fresh material has necessitated a recasting of the 
indexes. 

The present writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic his- 
tory of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms aud empires whose influence tran- 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-coutinent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest (e.g., the Tamil Prachamlas 
of the far south, or the Himalayan Pratgautas in the 
far north) have received very brief notice, a9 these did 
not acquire an all- India importance till after the Gupta 
period when a .Tavadeva Parachakrakftma had intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian 
interior, a Lalitaditya pushed his conquests as far as 
Kanauj, and a Kujendra Chola carried his arms to ihe 
banks of the Ganges. 

Further, the author does not claim for tho period 
from Parikshit to Bimbisara the same degree of authen- 
ticity as for the age of tho Mauryas, the SitavShanas and 
the Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes it preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition. In regard to the early period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge 
fabric of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based 
sololv on the mythical fanoy of mendacious priests and 
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story-telling Diaskcuasts, that bat-die tales sometimes 
conceal kernels nf sober facts not loss trustworthy than 
the current accounts of the dynasties immediately pre- 
ceding the raid of Alexander, and that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 B. C. is 
not impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has 
not confined himself to literaturo of a particular type, 
but has collated the whole mass of evidence, Yedic as 
well as Purftijic, Ih-fthmanical as well as non-BrShmaij- 
ical, Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenio. 

The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge 
with sincere thanks his indebtedness to soholara and 
critics who have helped him with valuable suggestions, 
and especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schroder, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. As&nanda Nag. He 
is ulso grateful for the kind assistance whioh ho received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendrannth Mitra, Dr. Sunitikumar 
Chattorji, Mr. H. 0. Kay and Mr. J. C. Chakravorli 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments arc also 
due toSrijut Golapchanara Kaychaudhuri who gave him 
much valuable help in the preparation of maps and the 
revision of the Indexos. The author does not claim that 
the Indexes are exhaustive, hut he has spared no pains 
to include all important references. 

The Usivrrsitt, Calcutta: H. C. R. C. 

April 12, 1927. 




PREFACE TO TUB FIRST EDITION 

The object of the following pages is lo sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many yearH ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books 
to dismiss the history of the period from the Bhflrata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological ordor. The author's aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected Post- 
Bhflrata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediteval India. 

The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt lias been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Purapic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brill manical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the Post- 
PArikshita-pre-BimbisSriau period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith's account of the 
transactions of the Post-BimbisRrian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmaga- 
JAtaka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide n history of the period from Bimbisira to the 
Guptas which will be, to a cortain extent, more up to 
date, if less voluminous, than tho classic work of Dr. 
Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
the opportunity to disou&s some of the novel theories 
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advanced in recent works like The Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr. Par if iter 'a Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 

The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hou’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarbar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. Uis acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Kameachandra 
Raychaudburi for their assistance in preparing the In- 
dexes. Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a 
word of thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent, 
for his help in piloting the wurk through the Press. 

July 16, 1923. H. C. R. 
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Political History of Ancient India 

PART 1 

From the Acceuion of Parikshit to the Coronation of 

Bimbisara 

Foreword 

Xo Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient in- 
vestigations of numerous scholars and archeologists have 
opened up rich stores of material for the reconstruction 
of tho ancient history of our country. 

The first notable attempt to “ sort and arrange the 
accumulated and ever-growing stores of knowledge” 
was made by Dr. Vincent Smith. But the excellent 
historian, failiug to find sober history in bardic tales, 
ignored tho period immediately succeeding " the famous 
war waged on the banka of tho Jumna, botween the sons 
of Kuru and the sons of Pftodu," and took as his starting 
point the middle of the seventh century B. C. My aim 
has Leon to sketch in outline the dynastic history of 
Anciout India including the neglected period. I have 
takun as my starting point the accession of Parikshit 
which, according to Epic and Furanic tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bhftrata War. 

Valuable information regarding the P&rikskita and 
the post-P&vikshita periods has been given by eminent 
scholars like Weber, Oldenberg, MaodonelJ, Keith, Bhys 
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David?, Pargiter, Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt 
to frame an outline of political history from Parikshit to 
Biwbia&ra out of materials supplied by Brahmapio as well 
as non-Br&hmapie literature is, I believe, made for the 
first time in the following pages. 

SOUBCEG 

No inscription or ooiu has unfortunately been dis- 
covered which can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the poet-Parikshita-pro-Bimbisarian period. 
The South Indian plates purporting to belong to Iho 
reign of Jauamejaya (Ep. Ind., VI I App., pp. 162-103) 
have been proved to be spurious. Our chief reliance 
must, therefore, be placed upon literary evidence. Un- 
fortunately this evidence is purely Indinn. and i9 not 
supplemented by those foreign notions which have “ done 
more than any archmological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation ” of the history of the post- 
Bimbisirian period. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of tho his- 
torian of the po9t-PArikshita-prc-Bimhisarian age may 
be divided into five classes, vie .: — 

I. BrAhmapical literature of tho post-P&rikshita,. 
pre-BimbisAriau period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises: 

(o) The last hook of the Atharva Yeda. 

(fi) The Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittiriya aud other 
ancient Brfthuiajjaa. 

( a ) The Brihadaianyaka, ChhSudogya and other 
classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-P&rikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his sou 
Janamejaya, and to Janaka of Vldeha at whose court the 
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fate of the Pilrikshitas was made the subject of a philo- 
sophical discussion. That these works arc pro- Buddhistic 
and, therefore, pre-Bimbisfu-ian has been proved by com- 
petent critics like Dr. Rajendralal Mitra (Translation 
of the ChhandogyA Upanishad, pp. 23-24), Professor 
Macdonell (History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202- 
203, 226) and others. 

II. The second class comprises Brahmnpical works to 
which no definite date C3n lie assigned, but large portions 
of which, in tho opinion of competent critics, belong to 
the post-Bimbisarinn period. To this class belong the 
lUmiiyaoa, tho Maliahharata and the Purapas. The 
present Ramilyaoa not only mentions Buddha Tatbagata 
(II. 109. 34), but. distinctly refers to the struggles of the 
Flindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas aud Sakas, Tjcfipj 
(I. 54. 21). In tho KishkindhyS Kspda 
(IV. 43. 11-12), Sugriva places the country of the 
Ynvauas and the cities of the Sakas between the 
country of the Kurus and the Madras, and the Himalayas. 
This shows that the Gneoo-Scythians at that time 
occupied parts of the Punjab. Tho Lanka Kanda (69- 
32) apparently refers to the t’ur&pic episode of the 
uplifting of Monnt Govardbana (Parigrihya giriiiidor- 
bhyam vapur Visbpor vidanibayan '). 

As regards the present Mababharata, Hopkins says 
(Great Epic of India, pp. 391-393). “ Buddhist supremacy 
already decadent is impliod by passages which allude 
contemptuously to the edukas or Buddhistic monuments 
aa having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in III. 
190. 05 ' Thoy will revere odQluis, they will neglect the 
gods ' ; ib. 67 1 tho earth shall be piled with odilkaa, 
not adorned with gcdhouscs.’ With such expressions 
may he compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet. 



• For ollici •Italics! m Calcuttn RaTvw, Uirrt, IBB, pp. SCC.RI2. 
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CAturm ahfvnlj i fen in XII. 339. *0 and Buddhistic philo- 
sophy as expounded in the same book." 

‘‘The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to The Romans, 

Romaka9, are mentioned bat once, in a formal list of all 
possible peoples II. 51. 17, and stand thus in marked 
contrast to the Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are 

mentioned very olten The distinct prophecy that 

' 8cythians, Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously 
in the evil age to corne ' which occurs in III. 198. 35 
is too clear a statement to be ignored or explained away." 

The Adiparva (1. 67. 13-U) refers to King Asoka 
who is represented a? an incarnation of a Mahfisnra, and 
is described as " mahaviryo’parajuati." We have also a 
reference (Mbh. 1. 139. 21-23) to a Greek overlord 
(Yavanftdhipnb) of Sauvira and his compatriot Pattamitra 
(Demotrios ?). The &nti Parva mentions Yaska, the 
author or the Nirukta (312. 73), Vavshagapva (818. 59) 
the SSihkhya philosopher who probably flourished in the 
fifth century after Christ (J.R.A.8., 1905, pp. 47-51), and 
Kamncdaka (123. 11), the authority on Pharma and 
Artha, who is probably to be identified with the famous 
disciple of Kautilya. 

The Pur&uas which contain lists of kings of the Kali 
Age cannot be placed earlior than the third or fourth 
century A. D., because they refer to the Andhra kings 
and even to the poet-Andhras. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and Puraoas, in their present shape, are late works 
which are no better suited to servo as the foundation of 
the history of the prc-Bitnbis&mn age than the tales of 
tho MahAvaiiisa and (he Aiokftvadona are adapted to 
form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Maurya. At the same time we shall not he justified in 
rejecting their evidence wholesale because much of it 
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is undoubtedly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Ceylonese chronicle?, is certainly appli- 
cable to tho Sanskrit Kpics and Purfigas. 

III. Tho third class of literature comprises Brfthma- 
liical works of the Post-Bimbisftrian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, e.g., the Artha- 
rfastra attributed to Kautilya who flourished iu the Maurya 
epoch,' the Mahsbhasbya ol Patanjali (second century 
B.C.),etc. The value of these important works can hardly be 
overestimated. They form sheet anchors in the troubled 
soa of Indian chronology. Their evidence with regard to 
the pre-Bimhis&rian age is certainly inferior to that of 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, but the very fact 
that such information as they contain comes from persons 
of known date, makes it more valuable than the Epic and 
Purftnic tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which 
can always be called in question. 

IV. To the fourlb class belong tho Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and tho Jatakas. Most of these works are 
assignable to pre-Suuga times. They furnish a good deal 
of useful information regarding tho period which im- 
mediately preceded the accession of Bimbisara. They 
have also the merit of preserving Buddhist versions of 
ancient stories, and vouchsafe light when the light from 
Brfthmaijical sources begins to fail. 

* AtcorAit* to ton# •cfcolnt* tU Aitlifcftfetn liicffttu* f* UWr then the 
T)1 AJinaioitraa. uni Onto* only from iWt iU tlilfd mmiury A. D. Bnt 1 It 
|t«va!«ijce of ike eUdy o t 4r.*tawt!j* in & much onrhor *p«h la protod by U# 
JuaAgutfV Rock luMrripttca ©f It *0:*aclnjin I, tnd tie exUtfnce of tioitbea 
on Arth\iA^<nb In tea pro Utile br tf* mtattan of t&bQlctl 

urmt like "Prt^yA," etc. It ia Utwrfnff to &ot« that ti* 

Kuutillj* trhkk purport* to t< <* coropewluro of pro>«iri8tinir Arthokotroi, dcci not 
qcoto the rip** of Arbirytsin the Clupter 0 * " Ptn^tra " (Bk. V, cb. 2). 

It I *, tbmfor*. uU •nllkely tba4 RadroAfarom T, who clnm* to hart 
O-o Arth*ridyi, lenrat the um of tho term from t>.* Kaniillv* it*2f nnd *©< from a 
^©-Knoti)rMi 
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V. To the fifth class belong works of the Jaina 
canon which were reduced to writing in A.D. 454 
(S. B. E , Vol. XXII, p. xxxvii, XLV, p. xl). They 
give valuable information regarding many kings who 
livod during the pre-Bimbsflrian Age. But their late 
date makes their evidence not wholly reliable. 



The Age op thk Pakikshitas 

We have taken as our starting point the reign of 
Parikshit whose accession, according to tradition, took 
place shortly after the BhArata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit ? True, 
he is mentioned in the MahAbhArata and the Pur&oas. 
But the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature 
is no sure proof of bis historical existence unless we 
have external evidence to corroborate the Epic and 
Purapic account. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Sariihitu (A.V., XX. 127. 7-10) 
as a king of the Kurus (Kaurav.va) whose rOshfra flowed 
with milk and honey. We quote the entire passage 
below. 

" Rftjfio viivajanluasya yo devomarty&ih ati 
Vaisvfinarasya sushtutiraa sunota Parikshitafc 
Pariohchhinnafi kshomamakarot tama fUanamflcharan 
Kulftyan kripvan Kauravyah patirvadati jayayft 
Katarat U Rhar&ni dadhi mantliaih pari tfrutam 
JayRb patim vi prichchhati riishtro rAjnab Parikshitafi 
Abhirasvah pra jihlte ynvah pakLih patho bilam 
Janah sa bhadramedhati rashtre r&jnab Parikshitab." 



" Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals, of Vaisvfinara 
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Parikshit Parikshit has produced for >is a secure d 'vei- 
ling when he, the most excellent one, went t.o his seat. 
(Thus) the husband ir. Kuru land, when he founds his 
household, converses with his wife. 

“What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

"Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily iu the 
kingdom of king Farikshit”— (Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 
pp. 197-198.) 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit iu tho Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Olden berg 
recognize Parikshit as a human king, a view supported 
by the faot that in tho Aitaroya and iSntapatha Brahmapas 
the famous king Janamejaya hears the patronymic Parik- 
shita. Cf. the following passage of the Aitareya 
BrShroapa (VIII. 21). 

" Etona ba va Aindreoa m:ih&bliisheke»a Turab Kfiva- 
sheyo JanamojayaiQ Pariksbitam abhishishecha.” 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 494) : "The Epic makes 
him grand-father of Pratisrnvas and great-grand-father 
of Pratipa.” Now, tbe Epio has really two Parikshits, 
one a son of Avikshit or Anasvft, 3nd an ancestor of 
Pratisravaa und Pratipa, the other a descendant of Pratipa 
and a son of Abhimanyn (Mahabhftrata, Adiparva, 
94.52 and 96. 41). We shall oall the former Parikshit 
I, and the latter Parikshit II. "Was Parikshit I of 
the Epic identical with the Vedic Parikshit? Tho Vedic 
Parikshit had four sons, namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasona, 
Bhimasena and Srutasena (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 620). 
The Epic Parikshit I, on the other hand, had only one son 
(Bhimasena) according to Chapter 95, verse 42 of the Adi- 
parva of the Mahabharata, and seven sons (Janamejaya, 
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Kakshasena, Ugrasoua, Chitrasena, Iudraseua, Susliomi 
and Bhtmasena) according to Ckaptor 91. verses 51-55, 
and among these the name of Srutasona does not, 
occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted in Chapter 95 and in 
the Java text (JRAS, 1918, p. 6). There is no king of that 
name immediately after Parikshit I, also in the Kuru 
PAijdu goucalogy given in tho Chellur or Cooanada grant 
of Virachoda (Hultzsch, 8.T.I. Vol. I, p. 57). The Epic 
poet, and the writer of the Clioda inscription which is 
much older than many extant manuscripts of the Mbh., 
therefore, were not quite sure whether this Parikshit (I) 
was the father of Janamejnya and Srutascna. On the 
other hand, according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Mah&bh&raba and the Puritijas Parikshit II had 
undoubtedly i% son named Janamejaya who succeeded liim 
on tho throne. Thus, the Mahfihhiirata, referring to 
l'arikshit IT, the son of Abhimauyu, says (I. 95. 85) 

"Parikshit khalu M&dravattih namopayomo tvan- 
m&taram. Taayflrii hhav&Q Janamejayab.” 

Tho Matey* Pnrftpa says (Mat 50. 57) 

“ Ahhimanvoh Parikshittu putrah para purafij ayah 

Janamejayal.i Purikshitab putrah paramadbsrmikab." 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Ugmsona and Bhimasena: — “ Janamejayab Parikshitalj 
saha bbratfibhib Kurukshetre dirgha satram u paste tasya 
bhratara strayab Srulasena Ugrasena Bhimasena iti " 
(Mbh. I. 3. 1). 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the 
son and successor of the Epic and Pumyio Parikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmaoa as a performer of the Asva- 
medha. The priest who performed the sacrifice for him 
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war Indrota Daivftpa Saunaka. On the other hand, the 
Aitareya Bvihmana which also mentions his Asvamedhn 
names Tara Kiivasheyn as his priest. The Bhsgavata 
PurSga (IX. 22. 25-26), too, distinctly mentions Tura 
K&vasheya as the priest of Janamejaya, the grandson of 
Abhimunyu, and the son of Parikshit II. 

Kfivasheyaih purodhaya Tararh turnga medharnt 
SamantAt p,itbiv1ih sarvarii jitvA yakrhyati cbfidbvaraib. 

The statements of the datapaths and Aitareya 
Brfdimapas are apparently conflicting, and can only 
he reconciled if wo surmise tlmt Janamejaya performed 
two horse sacrifices. Is there any evidence that he 
actually did so? Curiously enough the Puraim give the 
evidence which is needed. The Matsra FurSna speaking 
of Jauamejayn, the grandson of Abhimanyu and the son 
of Purikshit II, says ; 

Dvir asvainedham ahritya mah&vftjasaneyakab 

PravartayitvA t-uh sarvam rishim Vftjasaneyakam 

Vivade Brfthmunaih sard d ham ahhifapto vauaih yavau. 

(Mat. iO. (!3-6‘.) 

The quarrel with the Brkhmanas, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahms^a 
(VII. 27). 

Parikshit II has thus a bottor claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded ns identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
were really one and the same individual, but the Epio 
and PurSoic poets had some doubts ns to whether ho 
was to be regarded as an ancestor or a descendant of the 
Papdavas. The fact that not only the name Parikshit, 
but the names of most of tho sons (in the Viahpu PurSiia 
the names of nil the sons) are common to both, points 
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to the same conclusion. TVn shall allow later on that a 
Kuril prince named AhltipnUilrin Kakshawni («>., the son 
nl Kakslmsona) was one o'* the immediate successor of 
the Vedic .1 main e jay a Kaksh*«enn thus appears to have 
l«een a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince 
of that name actually appears as a brother of Janamejaya 
and a son of Parikshil T, in chapter 9 1 of the Mahabkamta. 
This fact scorns to identify the Vedic Parikshic with 
Pariksliit I of the Epio. But we have already seen that 
other facts are ir. favour nE an identification with Pariksliit 
TI. Pariksliit i and Parikshit IT, therefore, appear to 
have been really one and tin- same individual. That there 
was a good deal of confusion regarding the |mrentage of 
Pariksliit, and the cxnot position of the king aud his sons 
in the Ivuru genealogy is apparent from the dynastic 
lists given by the Great Epic and the Vishnu Purity*, 
'file latter work says (1 V. 20. 1) “ Paiiksliito Janumejaya 
Srutafien-Ograeenn-BMmaseniW chatvfir.'h putrf.b.” It then 
uives the names of Kuru princes down to the Pitydus and 
Pariksliit IT, and adds (IV. 21. 1) " Atabparaib hhari- 
sbyiin ahaiii blmmipSliln ktrtayishye. Yo ' yam sAmpratam 
iivanipati’o UsyApi Jananiejaya-$rutasen-OgrasenH-Bhima- 
seinih punas ckaivaro bbavishynnti.” The confusion 
may have been due to the fact that according to one 
tradition Pariksliit, the father of Janamejaya, was the 
ancestor of the Puodus, while according to another and 
a more re.li.able tradition he was their descendant, and the 
Epic and the Purityic writers sought to reconcile the 
traditions by postulating the existence of two Parikshits 
aud two Janamejwyas. The imporlnut fact to remember 
is that Pariksliit, with whose accession our history liegins, 
should be identified with his Vedic namesake. 1 This 



» Tilt 11-uUfiity Hilt ter ott&iiif .nn ?<pHn*tion of tU tame of AbbiKAtijti’i «on. 
*ad tte etpUntUuo tool* piobobJy «ock*iI Ma* the of An cat liar Knr* 

kta* with tia name of PoriVtHit fe«d n« coa»* into #xiK**.cv (e/. Ifbh. X. 1 6.0). 
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conclusion follows from facts to which reforence has 
already been made. We have seen that all tho known 
facts about Parikshit 11, the Icing who ruled after the 
Bhflrata war, and his sons tally with what we know uliout 
the Vedic Parikshit and his sons. There cannot Ik? nay 
douht. as to his historical reality. 

Parikshit is said to have married a Madm princess 
(Madravaii) and to have ruled for 24 years, dying at the 
age of sixty (Mbh. I 49. 17-2(1 with commentary). But 
stories about him in the epic and tho Pur&QOs arc obviously 
legendary. The only facts that can 1 >h accepted as 
historical are that he wss a kins of the Kurils, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that be had 
many sous, and that tho eldest prince Junamujaya 
succeeded him. 

It v> ill not bo quite out of place hero to say a few 
words aboul tho kingdom of Kuril over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom exlundod from tho Sarasvali to the 
Ganges, and was divided into Ihrue parts, Kurujingala, 
the Kurus and Kuruk*hetra {Mbh. 1. 109. 1). 
KiirujSPgabi. as its name implies, was the wild region 
of tho Kum realm extending as far as the K&myaka 
forest. But in certain passages it is used in a wider sense 
to dosiguutu the entire kingdom. The Kurus proper 
were probably located in tho district round H&stinn- 
pur.t (identified with a place near Mirat). The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given in a passage of the 
Taittiriya Arapyuka (Vedic Index, I, pp. 169-70) as 

being Khiipdava on the south, the Tilrglina on the north, 
and tho Pariijah on the west. 'l'Le MahAbhiiiatii 
(III. 8S. 201-208) gives the following description of Kuru- 
kshetra : “ South nf the Sira?vatl and north of the 
Drinhadvati, he who lives in Kurukshetra raally lives 
in heaven.. ..The region that lies between Taiuntuka, nnd 
Arantukn, the lakes of Ritma and Machakruka — this is 
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Kurukshetra which is also called Siinmntapauchnka and 
the northern sacrificial altar (uttaravedi) of the grandsire 
(*>., Brahma). Roughly speaking, the Kuru kingdom 
corresponded to the modern Thanesar, Delhi and the upper 
Doab. Within the kingdom flowed the rivers HiranvntI, 
Kauiikt, Arnpa, A pays and the Pasty, t as well as the 
Sarasvatl and the Drishadvali. Here, too, was situated 
Saryaodvant, which the authors of the Vedic Index 
consider to hnvo been a lake, like that known to the 
iSatapatha Brahmaua by the name of Anyatah-plaksha. 

'Hie capital of the kingdom was Asandfvant (Vedic 
Index, Vol. I, p. 72). This city was probably identical 
with Hastinapura, the capital which was abandoned by 
Nichakshu, the famous descendant of Parikshit, when he 
removed to Kausambl. 

Gahgayftpabrite tasmiu nagare N&gnsahvaye. 

Tyaktvft Nichakshu nagaraito KuusAinbynm sa nivatsyati. 

(P*rgitor, Drnnstiea ff tl* Kalt Age, p. 5.) 

Acoording to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra 
belonged to the Puru- Bharata family. The Panrava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested liv the Rigvedic 
hymn (X. 88) which refers to " Kuru-sravana ” as a 
descendant of Trasadasyu a famous king of the PUrus. 
The connection of the Bharatus with the Kurus is also 
attested by Vedic evidence. Oldenbeig says (Buddha, 
pp. '109 410) “ We find in the Kik-SumhitA trace of a 

peculiar position occupied by the Bheratas, a special 
connection of theirs with important points of sacred 
significance, which are recognized throughout the whole 
circle of ancient Vedic culture. Agui is Bharata, i.e., 
propitious or belonging to the Bharata or Bharatas ; 
among the protecting deities who are invoked in the 
Aprt'Odes, we find Bharatl, the personified divine 
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protective power of the Bharatas. We find the Saraavati 
constantly named in connection with her ; must not the 
sacred river Saraavati be the river of the holy people, the 
Bharatas ? In ono odes of the ftlngdala, which specially 
extols thu Bharatas (II L 28), the two Bharatas, Devagrava* 
and Dcravata, arc spoken of, who have generated Agni 
by friction : on the Dpshadvatl, on tbo Apeyfl, on the 
Saras vat! may Agui beam. Wo find thus Bharata 
princes sacrificing in the land on the Drishadvatl and 
on tiie Saraavati. Now the land on the Dfishadvatl 
and on the Saraavati is that whit* i* later on so 
highly celehmted as Kunikshetra. Thus the testimonies 
of the Samhifft and the BrfthmiQi Combine to establish 
the close connection of the ideas Bharatn, Kuril. 
Sarasvnll. 

" Out of the struggles in which the migratory period 
of the Vedio stocks was pussod, the Blmralm issued, as we 
believe we arc cu titled to suppose the course of events lo 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Saras vat! and Prnhadvati. The weapons of tin? Bbarata 
princes and the poetical Fame o£ their Rishis may have 
co-operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, nnd for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony : hence Agni .vs 
friend of the Bharatas, the goddess Bhftrntl, the sacred- 
uess of the Saras vatl and prisbadvat!. 

•' Then came the period, when the countless small 
stocks of the SamhitS age were fused together to form 
tho greater peoples uf the Br&hmaQft period. The 
Bharatas found their place, probably together with tbeir 
old enemies, the Poms, within tho great complex of 
peoples now iu process of formation, the Kurus ; their 
sacred land now became Kurukshetra." 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the MaliA- 
bharata (Adi parva, Chapters 91 and 05) ns ancestors 
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and predecessors of Pari k shit, thy names of the follow mi: 
occur In the Vedic literature: — 

PnrQ-mviw Ail* (Hie- Veda, X. 95 ; Sat-Br., XI. 5. 1. 1), 
Ayu (Rig- Veda I. 53. 10, II. li 7. etc.), Tayati Nnhusbya 
(B. V.,1.81. 17; X. 08.1), Paw (R. V., VII. 8. 1; 18.13). 
Bhurata Daulishauti Saudyumni (Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4.11-12), 
AjamWha (B. V., IV. U. o), ltiksh* (R. V.. VIII. 68-15), 
Knru (frequently mentioned in the Brahman* litera- 
ture, of. ICuru-sravaim, lily- Veda, X. 33), Dchchaibsrnvaa 
(Jaiminlya Opanisbtul Brahimuja III. 29. 1-3), Pratlpa 
Pifttisitrana or PfcULmtvaoa (Atharva Veda, XX. 129. 2), 
Balhika Pritiplya (8at. Br„ XII. 9. 3. 8), Satht&nu 
(R. V., X. 95), a. id Dhyitarashtra Vaiohiiravirya (Kfllliaka 
SiihhiUl, X. 6). 

The occurrence of these names in the Vedic texts 
probably prove their historicity, but it is difficult to suy 
how far the epic account of their relationship with 
Pnrikshlt is reliable. But some of the kings, e.y., Sam tan u 
were undoubtedly of ihe same ruce (Kauravya) as 
Parikshit. 

Pnrn-ravas Aila, the first king in the alxive list, is 
said to have been the son of a ruler who migrated from 
Bfthli or Baclria to India (Rflm. VII. 103. 21-22). 
Tradition recorded in the PapaGcha&Qdunt represents the 
Kurus — tho most iinpurcaut branch of the Ailiu according 
to the cpiCH and the Purilgas— as colonists from the trans- 
Himalayan region known as Uttaru Kuru. 1 Bhnrata, the 
fifth king in the above list, firmly established his power 
in the " Middle country,” i.e., the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, after defeating the Saivats, and 
the epic tradition that he was the progenitor ul the Kuru 
royal family is, as we have seen, in agreement with Rig- 
Vedic evidence which connects the Bharatas with the 
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same territory which afterwards became famous ns Kutu- 
ksbetrn. The history of tlic Kuru rnyal line hccomet 
more definite from the time or Siuhtanu who was fifth in 
the ascending line from Parikshil. Regarding the events 
nf Purikshit’s reign wo have little reliable information. 
We only know that she drought that threatened the Kuru 
roalm in the time of Siuhtanu had passed away and the 
“ people throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit," 

The dale of Parikshil is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. There is, however, 
a rcnmrkulilu verse, found with slight variants in all the 
historical Piiriloas, which places bis hirth 1050 (or 1015 ac- 
cording to the e Yfiyu, Vishnu, and Bh&gnvntii Purina) 
years before Mahapiydinn, the first Nipula king of llagadha. 

M iilnipad m -ibhishekattu 
V Avajjanmn Parikshit a b 
Evaiii vnrsha sahasrnliitu 
Jficyam paflcasadutiamm. 

(Bargi.ler, D\ti»*li« of lltr Kali Age, p. 58.) 

If. accepting the Cey It ne*e chronology (Origer, MahA- 
vamsa, p. 27), we place the first Nnnda twenty-two years 
liefore the accession of Chiuidragupta Manrva, i.e., in 
322+22=3*4 B.C., Parikshit’s birth must be dated about 
1394 B.C. (1350 B.C. according to the e Vityu and Vishpu 
Pnruijas). If, on the other hand, wo give credence to the 
testimony of the Vfiyu Pnrtioa (99. 824-320, “ Ashtavirli- 
sali varshfipi pritkiviiii pfllayishyati," etc.) and take Ml 
years (MaLftpadum, 28 + his sons' '2) to be the roign- 
period of Naudn and bis sons, then Parikslul's birth must 

bo dated about 322+40+1,050-1412 B C. (1377 B. C. 
according to the e Viiyn and Vishnu Pnraoas). Ho is 
said to have come to the throne 30 years later in 1376 or 
1311 B. C. {cf. MahabhArata MnushnlAp&rva, “ Shattritiiso 
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tvatha SiiinprApte varsbe," etc., and Mab&pntalhA»lkapnr- 
va, " alihishichya svarftjye cha rilj&nancha Purikshitam).” 
It is dear that epic and PurAplo tradition places tho 
accession of Parikshit about the middle of the I4tb 
century B. C. Vedio evidence, however, points to a much 
Inter date. We shall show in the next chapter that 
Purikshit's son and successor Janatnejaya was separated 
by five or six generations of teachers from tho time of 
Janaka and his contemporary Uddfllaka Arupi. At tho 
end of the Kaushitaki or Siflkhuyana Amnynka (Adhyfiya 
15) we find a vaihsa or list of the teachers by whom 
the knowledge contained in that Araoyaka in supposed to 
have been handed down. Tho opening words of this lint 
mu thus : — 

"Ora 1 Now follows the viuhSa. Adoration to the 
Rrahman. Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt 
this text from Gupttkliya Sankhayaua, Gupftkhya 
fkukhftyaun from Kahola Kaushitaki, Kalinin Kaushitaki 
from Udd&laka Arupi." 

(8. B. B, Vot. XXIX, P . *.) 

From the passage quoted abovo it in cleAr that 
S&nkh&yana wan separated by two generations from the 
time of UdriSlaka who was separated by five or six 
generations from the time of .Tanamejaya. Sailkhtlyana, 
therefore, flourished seven or eight generations after 
Jtinamejaya, and eight or nine generations after Parikshit. 
Tf this SdukhAy iua (QuoBkbya Ssilihayana) be identical 
with the author of ihe Slfikh&yana Giihyn Satra he 
must have been a contemporary of Advnl&ynna because 
they mention each other in their respective works. The 
Prasna Upanishad tells un that Asval&yana was a 
Knusalya, i.e., an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of Kabandht KltyAyuna. 'l'hese facts enable us to identify 
him with Assal&ynua of Sivatthi mentioned in the 
Maj]hima Nikftya (II. 1+7 ft «e?.) as a famous Vedic 
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scholar, 1 and a contemporary of Gotama Buddha and. 
hence, ef Kakuda’ or Pakudha KachchRyana. Conse- 
quently AsvalRyana must hate lived in the sixth oentury 
B.C. If the identification of GuuRkhya feflkhSjana with 
tho Gfihya SQtrakRra bo correct, then he, too, must haT© 
lived in the sixth century B.O. 3 Professor P.hjs Davids 
in his Buddhist Suttas iwsigos 180 years to the fir© 
Thorns from UpRli to Mahinda. We may, therefore, assign 
240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations from 
Parikshit to SahkhRyaua, and place Parikshit in the ninth 
century B.O. It is, doubtless, possible that Gunftkhya 
d&nkh&yana was not identical with tho Gnhya Stltrakftra 
{ef. 8. B. E. XXIX, pp. 4-5). Bnt the rcferenco to 
Paushkarasadi and laohitya, who figure among the con- 
temporaries of Buddha, in his Arunyaka, probably shows 
that Guniikhya could not have flourished earlier than the 
sixth century B.C. 

Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuril throne by his 
eldest son .Tanamejaya. Tho Mahabhftrata refers to a 
great snake sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered Taxila. 
Although a passage of the Padchaviihsa Brahman* 
connects a Janaraejaya with tho snake-sacrifice (Vedic 
Index, I, p. 274.}, the epic account of the Tvuru king's 
8arpa-satra cannot ho accepted as sober history. But tho 
conquest of Taxila may well be an historical fact, because 
King Janamojaya is represented as a great conqueror 
in tho Brahmapas. Thus the Aitareya Brahma^a says 
(VIII. 21) “ Janamejayab Piirikshitah samantam farvatab 

• TSnmui Vadtnt |*p.gn loolgbnijdi k.l.bUaa.'' 

• At Ki tb» nqiiution k»Uiidbt-HkuUn>Mn;i Alburn v. (IX. «. 3) -bore Sle 
rvcWMs fa»Uio» > Ulmmlka of " goodly teeoouv" 
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prithivirh jayau patiyavftsvona oha niedhyeneje tadesha'bhi 
yajna gjltbS giyato : 

ASandtvati d ban v ad am rnkmiijMh haritn srajara 
As'raih babandha sSraiigarii devebhyo Janamejaya iti" 



“ Janamejaya Parikshita want round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacriGcial verse is sung : 

•• In Asandtvat Janamejaya bound for the gods a 
black -spot ted, grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden 
ornament and with yellow garlands.” 

(Keith, Rig Veda Biihmaniis, S3l> ; 

Eggeling, Sat. Br., V, p. 80S.) 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmatja 
(VIII. 11) it is stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a 
“ SarvAbbOmi," i.e., a paramount soveieign. 

“ Evamvidnm hi vai roa mevarhvida yajayanti tasmad 
aharii jayAmyabhitvailih senfltii jayftmyabhltvaryft senayft 
namft divyS nn mAnushya ishava riohohhantye shyfimi 
larva mayub aarva bhQinir bhavishyamiti ” 

(Janamejaya Pariksbiia used to say) "Those who 
know thus sacrifice for mo who know thus ; therefore I 
conquer the assailing host, T conquor with an assailing 
licet. Me neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. 
I shall live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.” 
The possession of Taxiia in the extreme north-west 
implios control over Madra or the Central Pafijab, the 
horaoland of Janamcjaya’s mother MudravaU. In this 
connection it may be noted that a prince of the Paurava 
race ruled in the Itecbna Doab down to the time of 



Alexander, while Ptolemy, tho geographer, expressly 
mentions the Pftodua as the rulers of Sakala (SiAlkot). 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punarabhisheka and 
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tho Aindramahabhishoka, performed two hnrse-socrifices 
and had a dispute with YaiforapSyana and the Br&hmapas. 
The Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiler 
to be the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest ; but the 
Vfiyu version says he perished and the Brfthmapas 
made his son king. The Purnpic narrative is strikingly 
confirmed by the evidence of tho BrSkmapas. The 
Satapatha BrAhmoaa refers to one of the horse sacri- 
fices, and says that the priest who performed the 
sacrifice for him was Iudrota Daivupi Saunaka. The 
Aitareya BrAhrnaoa mentions the othof sacrifice and 
names Tura Kuvasheya as his priest. It also contains 
a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not 
employ the Kasyapas, bat the Bhutavirai. Thereupon a 
family of the Kasyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took 
away tho conduct of the offering from the Bhatavlras, 
We have here probably the germ of the Purapic stories 
about Jauamejaya’s dispute with the BrAhmapas. An 
allusion to this quarrel occurs also in Kautilya’s Artha- 
isstra {cf. “Kopaj Janaraejayo Brfihmareshu vikrftntab ”). 

The Gopatha Brahmapa narrates an anecdote of 
Janamcjaya and two ganders, pointiug out the importance 
of Biahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted 
to it. The story is absurd, bat it shows that Janamejaya 
was already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time 
o? the Gopatba Brahmapa. Tho EamSyapa also refers 
to Janamcjaya as a great king of the past (II. 61.42). 

Jnnamejaya's capital according to a gSthft quoted in 
tho Satapatha and Aitareya Brahwapas was Asandivaut, 
probably identical with the famous city of Histinupura 
mentioned not only in tho Mahabhurata, but also in the 
RSmAyapa, II. 08.13, and the AslitSdhyayi of Papini, VI. 
2. 101. The gatha lias been quoted above in connection 
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with the kind's conquests, Its meaning is given 
below : — 

" Iu Asandirat Janamejaya bound for tbe gods a 
black-spotted, grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden 
ornament and with yellow garlands." 

(KggoliDg, &»t. Br., V, p. SM.) 

The palace of Janamejaya is referred lo in the following 
passage of the datapaths Brahmaija : — 

“ Even as they constantly sprinklo the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace of Janamejaya." 

{/A../, M&.) 

If the Mahubb&rata is to be believed Janamejaya 
sometimes held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila 
that VattampSyana is said to have related to him the 
story of the great struggle between the Kurus and the 
Pundus (Mbh. XVIII. 5 34). No direct independent proof 
of this war is forthcoming, but a dim allusion to the 
battle of Kurukshetra 1 is probably contained in the 
following g&thft of the ChbAndogya Upanishad (VI. 17.0), 
referred to by Hopkins (The Great Epic of India, 
p. 385) : — 

Yato yata avartate tad tad gachchhatl mAnavab 
Kurun asvabhirakshati. 

It may he asserted that the Paijdus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that therefore 
the story of their fouds with the Kurus must bo poat- 
Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong becauso, 
firstly, an orgumentum ex ailentio is seldom conclusive, 

1 Tli* UUta of Kurskii, on la Tti* ofi«.n d.atnTiad aa a «ghf. batman th. 
Xuraa uul He SriSjayua (Mbh. VI. *5, 3, OO, 28 , 72, 16, J3. 41, VII. *0,41, 
149, 40 ; VIII. 47, 23 i 67. It 1 1 » I ). Tbo uof.lot.aiy foalloj bM«-.n tbma 
t«> ptoplM ii diaUBClly *U»3o-J lo in tbe S**.opith» l)riinu.-& (Vadic laOu, II, 
^ 5 *). 
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and, secondly, the Piiijdus are not a body of strangers 
but aro scions of the Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that 
they were an unknown folk connected with the wild 
tribes located north of che Ganges (the Religions of 
India, p. 388). But Patanjali (IV. 1.4.) calls Bhirna, 
Nakula and Sabadera Kurus (Iud. Ant.. I, p. 350). Hindu 
tradition is unanimous iu representing the Pfipd»vag as an 
offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus thomsolvcs 
were an offshoot of the Bharata3. The very name of 
the Groat Epic betrays the Bbftrata (Kuru) connection 
of the principal heroes and oombatants. The testimony 
of Buddhist, literature points to the same conclusion. In 
the Dasa-Brahmaua Jfitaka (Jataka No. 195) a king “of 
the stock of VuddhiUhila" reigning “ in tho kingdom of 
Kuru and the city called Iadapatta " is distinctly called 
“Koravya," i.e., Kauravya — “ belonging to tho Kuru 
race.” Tho polyandrous marriage of the Pacrjav&s does 
not necessarily indicate that they are of non-Kurii origin. 
The system of Niyoga prevalent among the Kurus of the 
Madhyadesa was not far removed from fraternal polyandry' 
(Mbh. 1. 103. 9-10 ; 105. 87-38), while the Law (Dbarma) 
of marriage honoured by (lie Northern Kurus was 
admittedly lax (Mbh. 1. 122, 7). 

Already in the time of Aivalftynna's Grihya S0t.rs 
(III. 4) VaiSampfiyana was kuovrn as Mahabh&rat&charya. 
He is also mentioned in tho Taittirlya Ararjyaka (I. 7. 5) 
and the AshtadhySyi of Pftijini (IV. 3. 104). Whether 
VaiSampftyana was a contemporary of Janamejaya Or not, 
cannot be ascertained at the present moment. But I have 
found nothing in the Vedic literature itself which goes 
against the epic tradition. 

Tho early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to 
the Mahftbhftrata, but they mention " Itihusas ” (A. V. 

1 &ln my " Pointed Stator?, 1 ' pp. 03*96. Journal ci the rf 

UiMn UnivauUy), Vol. IX. 
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XV. G. 11-12). It is well kuown that the story recited 
by Vaitfampfiyana to Janamejayn was at first called an 
Itihftsa and was named “ Jaya’" or victory, i.e., victory 
ol the Pfmdus, tho ancestors of the king. 

“ Muchyato sarva p&pobhyo lift hu pa Ohandramft yathft 

Jayo nametihuso’yum srotavyo vijiglshuuft.” 

(Mbb. Adi. 04. 20.) 

Jnnamejaya’s brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasonaand Sru- 
tasena appear in the SatApatka Bralimana (XIII. 5. 4. 3) 
and the SiiukliSyana Sraula Siitra (XVI. 9. 7) as performers 
or tho horee-saurince. At the time of tho Brihadjraoyaka 
Upanishad their life and end excited popular curiosity 
and were discussed with avidity in philosophical circles. 
It is clear that, the sun of the Parikshitas had set 
before tho time of the Upanishad, and it is also clear 
that they had been guilty of some heinous crime which 
they had atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana quotC9 a gSthg which says: — 

" The righteous I'ftrikshitas, performing horse sacri- 
fices, by their righteous work did away with Binful work 
one after another.” 

The PunUjas state that Janamejayn was succeeded by 
Satftntka. Satanikfl’s son and successor was Asvame- 
dhadatto. 1'roin ASvamedhadatta was torn Adhisima- 
krisbna famed in the Vftvu and Matsya Purapns. 
Adhislmakrishpa’s son was Nichakshu. During king 
Nichakshu’s reign the city or Hiistinapura Ls said to 
have been carried away by the Ganges, and the king 
is said to havo transferred his capital to Kausamhi (Par- 
giter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5). 

The Vedic texts do not refur in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya. The Rigreda no doubt 

• CJ. C. V UflflublJm/B i A Cntitit**. p. S i «rd 3. 1 to Coa. 

r*i, » ^|. 
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mentions a (Bhfirata) king named Asvamedha (V. 27. 
‘ 1 * 6 ), hut there is nothing to show that he is identical 
with Asvamedhudutto. A Satanika S&trfijita is mentioned 
in the Aitaroja Br&hmana and the Satapatba BrAbwaga 
as a great king who defeated Dhntar&shtxa, tho prince 
of Kflsi, and took away his sacrificial horse. Ho, too, was 
probably a Bharata, but the patronymic 8<Urftjita probably 
indicates that he was different from Sataoika the son of 
Janamejaya. The Pafichavim&t Brfihroaga, Jaiminlja 
Upanishad Br&hmaga and the CbhAndogya Upanishad 
mention a Kuru king named Abhipratftrin Kakshaseni 
who was a contemporary of Giriksliit Auchchamanyava, 
Saunaku Kapeya, and Drlti Aindrota. As Driti Aindrota 
was the son and pupil of IntlroLa Daivftpa Saunaka the 
priest of .Tanamejaya, 1 Abhiprataiin, son of Kakshasona, 
appears to hare been one of the immediate successors of 
•Tanamejaya. We have already seen that Kakshasena 
appears in the Mahftbhiirata (1. 94. 51) as tbo name of 
a brother of Janamejaya. Abhiprataiin was thus Janame- 
jaya’s nephew. Tho AiUreva Br&hmaga and the 8afikbft- 
yana Srauta Sntra (XV. 1G. 10-13) refer to a prince 
named Vriddhadyumna Abhipratfiriya, apparently the 
sou of Abhipratariu. The Aitareya Brahmana ' mentions 
his son Kathagritsaand priest Suchivyiksha Gaupfllivana. 
The Saokbuynna Srauta Sfltra informs us that Vfiddlia- 
dyumna erred in a saorillce, when a Brahmana threatened 
that the result would be the expulsion of the Kurus 
from Kurukshetra, an event which actually came to pass. 

The Cbbandogya Upanishad refers to the devastation 
of the crops in the Kuru country by Mataclil (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Usbasti Cbakiuyiya 
a contemporary of Janaka of Videhs (Bfibad Upanishad, 
III. 4). 

* Vnfifn BrthmMja ; Veda Indoi, Vol. I, pp. S7, 873. 

• Trirtdl’i translation, pp. 322-883. 
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The evidence of the Vedic texts and that of the 
Pur&Qis can be reconciled if we assume that, after the 
death of Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into 
two parts. One part, which had its capital at Ilastina- 
pura, was ruled by the direct descendants of Janamejaya 
himself. Tho othor part was ruled by the descendants 
of his brother Kakshasena. The junior branch probably 
resided at Indraprastha or Indapatta which probably 
continuod to be the scat of a race of kings belonging to tho 
Yuddhitthila gotta (Yudhishthira gotra), long after the 
destruction of Ilastinapura, and the removal of tho main 
line of Kuru kings to K&u&mbl. 

All our authorities agree that during tho rulo of 
Jauamojaya’s successors groat calamities befell the Kurus. 
Lnrge sections of the people, including one of the reigning 
princes, were forced to leave tho country, and to migrate 
to the eastern part of India. Tho transference of the royal 
seat of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to KausArobi is proved 
by the evidence of Bbftsa. U day ana, king of KauaSmbl, 
is described in the Svapnavasavadatta (ed. Ganapati 
jiastri, p. 110) as a scion of the Bharata family : — 

Bhfiratanam kule jato vinlto jiiauavafichhuchib 
Tnnn&rhasi baladdhartudi rujadharmasya deiiikab 



Gbnralogy or thb PiaiKsniTA Pamxli 
P iriVmtiit 
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The Age of the Cheat .Tanaka 

We have .seen that a series o( calamities sadly crip- 
pled the Kurus ; and the king of Hiistinnpura had to leave 
the couutry. During the age which followed the Kurus 
played a minor part in politics. 

'i'he most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaku the famous king of Videha. The waning power 
ot the Kurus and the waxing strength of the Vaideh&s 
are shown by the fact that while Kuru princes are 
styled raja in certain Brflhma^as (Ait. VIII. H), Janaka of 
Videha is called SararA*. In the Sat. Br. (V. 1. 1. 13) the 
Samraj is asserted to he of higher dignity than a v&jan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that ho was a 
contemporary probably or Nichakshu, and certainly of 
Ushasti Chfikrtiyaija during whose time disaster befell 
the Kurus. In Jauaka’s time we find the majesty and 
power, as well as the deoliuo and fall, of the Parikshitas 
still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed as 
a subject of general cariosity in the royal court of 
Mithila. In the Brihaditranyaka Dpanlshad Bhujyu 
Lihy&yani tests Yiijflavalkya, the ornament of the 
court of Janaka, with a question, the solution of which 
the former had previously obtained from Sudhauva 
Afigirasa, a Gandharva, who held in his possession 
the daughter of KApya Patafichala of the Madra 
country 

" Kva Pftrikshita abhavan ?” (Brihad. Upanishad, HI. 
3. 1) “ whither have the Pftriksliitas gono?” Ysjikvalkya 
answers : " Thither where all Aavamcdha sacrilicors go." 

From this it is clear tluit the Parikshitas (sons of 
Parikshit) must at that time have passed away. Yet their 
life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of 
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the people, and a subject, of controversy in societies of 
philosophers. 

It. is noL poesiblo to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamcjaya and 
Janaka. Epic and Pnriioic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahilbliiirata says that 
Uddftlaka (a prominent figure of .Tanaka's court) and his 
son Svetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra of Janamejaya:— 

Sadasya schabhavad Vyftsab putra sishya sahfiyaviin 
Uddslakah Pramatakah Sretaketuscba Pirtgalab 

(Mill., Adi., 53. 7). 



The Vi&lniupurftna says that Satanika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya. loarned the Vedas from Yftjfia- 
valkya (Vishou, P. IV. 21. 2). The unreliability of the 
epic and l’urtgic tradition in this respect is proved by 
the evidence of the Vedic texts. We learn from the 
Satapatha BrAhma^a (XIII. 5. 4. 1) that Indrota Daivftpa 
or Daivapi Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
TTis pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti according to 
the Jaiminiya U punished anil Variida Brftbmaijas. Dpti's 
pupil was Pnlushn Prftohlnayogya (Ve<lio Index, II, p. 9). 
The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajna. We learn from 
the Chhilndogya Upanishad (V. 11. 1-2) that Paulushi 
Satyayajfla was a contemporary of Hucjila As'vatanVsvi 
and of Cddulaka Aruyi, two prominent figures of Janaka’s 
Court (eiffc Brihadlraijvaka Upanishad, V. 14. S. “Janako 
Vaideho Bujilam Aivataritsvim uriloha”; and III. 7. 1). 
Satyayajfl* was, therefore, certainly a contemporary of 
Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because 
his pupil Somasushma Siltyayajni Prftchtnayogya is men- 
tioned in the Satapatha Brahwaya (XT. 6. 2. 1-3) as 
having mot Jauakn. As Satyayajfii certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapi Saunaku, his contemporary 
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Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya the 
contemporary of Tndrota. 

We should also note that, In the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the datapaths Br&hmaga, 
and the sixth chapter of the Brhadfiranvaka Dpanishad, 
Tura Kftvashoya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a 
very ancient sago who was tenth in the ascending line 
from 8dnjivlputra, whereas Yfijilavalkya and Uddalaka 
Arupi, the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth 
and fifth in the ascending line from the same teacher. 
We quote the lists below:— 

Janamejaya Tura KAvasheya 

YajGavachas BAjastambAyaua 

Ku&ri 

daijjilya 

Vntsya 

Yamakakshlyava Uddalaka ~Aruni | j anatia 

M&hitthi Yajnavnlkya ■» 

Kautsa Asuri 

Manclavya Asurftyaya 

Miiudukflyani PrA$nlputra AsurivAsin 

danjlviputra danjtviputra 

It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Janaka was separated by five or six generations from 
Janamejaya’s tiros. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
Sutlaa (Introduction, p. xlvii) adduces good grounds for 
assigning a period of about 150 years to the live Theras 
from U pfkli to Mahinda. If the five Thoras aro assigned 
a period of 150 years, the five or six teachers from Tndrota 
to Somasushma, and from Tura to Vamakakshftyana 
tho contemporary of UddAlaka Arupi and Janaka, mast 
be assigned 150 or ISO years. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
think that Janaka flourished about 150 or ISO years after 
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JanamejAya, and two centuries after Parikshit. If, 
following tho Purftoas, we place Parikshit in tho four- 
teenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in the twelfth 
century. If, on the other hand, accepting the synchro- 
nism of Gupjvkhyu &ftkh&yaua with Asvalayana and 
Gotaraa Buddha, we place Parikshit in the ninth century 
B.C., then wo mast placo Janaka in the seventh 
century B.C 

Tho kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled, 
corresponds roughly to the modern Tirhut in Bihar. It 
was separated from Kosula by the river Sadlntra, usually 
identified with the modern Gauilak which, rising in Nepal, 
flows into the Ganges opposite Patna (Vedio Index, II. 
299). Oldenberg, howevor, points out (Buddba, p. 
398 n.) that the MahftbhfirAta distinguishes the Gaodaki 
from the SadAuIra, *' Gapdakriicha MabtisoiMim Sadftnl- 
raih tatliaivacha.” Pargiter, therefore, identifies the 
Sadfinira with the Rapti. We learn from the Suruchi 
Jfttakn (480) that the measure of tho whole kiugdom of 
Videha was three hundred leagues. It consisted of 
10,000 villages {J. 400). 

Mithili, the capital of Videha, is not referred to 
iu the Vcdic texts, but is constantly mentioned iii the 
Jfttakas and the epics. It has jbeeu identified with the 
small town of Janakpar just within the Nepal border. 
It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhira (406) JaUkas 
that the city covered seven leagues. At its four gates 
were four market towns (J. 540). We have the follow- 
ing description of Mithilu in the Jlahft janaka Jgtaka 
tCoweli’s Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 30) : 

By HChitwU with ruin mid line laid out in order fair to s<*. 

With walla nod gata'aud hatLleinenta, traversed by atreeta 

on everv aide. 
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With bone-, oows and chariot* thronged with tanks ami 

gardens l>e»uti!ied , 

Yidcha'a far famed capital, gay with its koigbls and 

warrior snarms, 

Clad in thnir mbs* of tiger-skins, with Lanuers spiend 

and Hashing arms, 

Ita BnUimius droiwd iu Ki^i cloth, perfumed with 

KMidal, decked with gems, 

It* priaoes and all their queens with robes of state and diadrrae. 

According to the Kumiiyaoa (1.71.3) the royal family 
of Milhlla was founded by a king named Nirai. His sou 
was Mithi, and Mithi’s bou was Janaka I. Tbe epio then 
continues the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Slta) and 
hi* brother Kusadhvaja, king of SSiikaSya. The Viiyu 
(88. 7 -8 ; 89. 3«4) and the Vishou (IV.5.1) Purfujas re- 
present Nimi or Nemi a* a son of lkshviiku, aud give 
him tbe epithet Videha (Sa&lpena Vasishthasya Yidohab 
samapadyata— Yftyu P.). His son was Mithi whom both 
the Purtlpas identify with .Janaka I. The genealogy is 
then oontinued to Slradhvaja who is called the father of 
Slti, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka II of the 
lt&mayuQB. Then starting from Simdhvaja the Puntpas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kyiti, and the family is called JanakavaiiiSa. 

Dhyitestu Vahulftsvo bhud Vahulfisva sutab ICritih 
Tasmin santishthato vam$o Janakauuiii mahatmaniim 

(Vtyn Partna, 89. 28.) 

The Vedic texts know a kiug of Videba named Nami 
Sfipya (Vedic Index, 1.436). But he is nowhere repre- 
sented as the founder of the dynasty of MithilA. On the 
contrary, a story of the Satapathu Br-ohmaoa seems to 
indicate that tbe Videha kingdom was founded by Yidegka 
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Mathava who ca me from the banks ol' the Samsvatl. 1 
Wo are told that Agni VaMvanar* went burning along 
this earth from the Sarasvatl towards the oust, followed 
by Msthava and his priest, Gotama Itfthugapa, till he 
came to the river Sadftnlra which lloivs from the northern 
(Himalaya) mountain, and which hu did not hum over. 
No Brahmapas went across the stream in former times, 
thinking "it has not boon burnt over by Agni Vaiavftnam.” 
At that time the land to the eastward was very uncul- 
tivated, and marshy,' hut after Miithava’s arrival many 
Brflhmaijas were there, and it was highly cultivated, 
for the Bnlhmayas had caused Agni to taste it through 
sacrifices Mathava the Videgha then said to Agni, 
“ where am I to abide ? " “ To the east of this river be 
thy abode," ho replied. Even now, the writer of the 
flatapatha Brahma^a adds, this forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Vidohos, The name of Mithi 
Vaideha, the second king iu the epic and the Pur&uic 
lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 

If Mftthava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithilft, Nam! Sflpya must be a later king of 
Videha. The Majjhima Nikftya (11.74-83) aud the Nimi 
Jataka mention Makhfldeva as the progenitor of the 
kings of Mithilfl, and Nimi is said to have been 
bom to "round off" the royal house of Mithilfl,, "the 
family of hermits.” The combined evidence of Vedic aud 
Buddhist texts thus shows that tho name Nimi was 
homo not by the first, but probably by some later 
king or kings. 

As the entire dynasty of Maithilu kings was called 
Janaka vam& (VamSo Jauakanflrh mahstmanftm), and 

' MaodoniJI, Sum Ul„ pp. >14*10. V„d. Ind.. II. 308/ &L Br.l. 4. 1, eta, 
OhUnfaMg’k Buddhi. pp. 1113 - 399 . Pugh,,. J.A.S.n. 1807, p . H 

* This is the uttitory wfci ; h the lUUUifirafa retoi U> ua - Jelodhb*?*, " 
reclaimed horn (Mbb. IL 30. 4). 
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there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka. it 
is very difficult to identify any of these with the great 
Janaka of the Vedio texts. But there is one fact which 
seems to favour his identification with Siradhvaja of the 
Pumpic list, the falhor of Slta. The father of Sitfi 
is. in the RAmflyann, a younger contemporary of Asvapati 
king of the Kekayas (maternal gmud-fatker of Bbarata, 
Raraftyapa, IT. 9. 22). Janaka of the Vedic texts is also 
a contemporary of Advapati, prince of the Kekeyas, 
as Cddalaka Arupi and Budila ASvatar&svi frequented 
the courts of both those princes.' But ns the name 
Asvapati is also given to Bharata’a maternal uncle 
(R&tnayapa, VII. 113.4) it seems that it was possibly not a 
personal name lmt a family designation like 'Janaka.' In 
that case it is impossible to say how far the identification 
of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita is correct. 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with 
any of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jatakas. Prof. Ithvs Davids (Bud. Jnd., p. 26) seems to 
identify him with Maha-Janaka of the J&taka No. B59. 
The utterance of Mali!* Janaka II of that Jstaka ; 

■Mithili’* palaces may bnm 

But naught of mine is burned thereby ' 

indeed reminds ns of the groat philosopher-king. 

In the Mah&bhfirata (XII. 17. 18-19 ; 219. BO), too, we 
find the same saying attributed to Janaka of MitbilA 

“ MithilaySth pmdlptftyiiiii na medahyati kifichana " 
“ Api eba bhavati Slaitbilena gltani 
Nngaramup&bitam agniitflbhivt leshya 
Xa khaln mamahidaliyate’tra kiflehit 
Svaymn idamaha kila sma bhamipfilah." 



1 Veil. Ind . II. 00 I Cl.b Up., V. II, 1-1 i Bril'. Up. III. 7 
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In the Jain* UttarjuUiyayaua, however, the saying 1 
« attributed to NamI (8. B. E. XLV. 37). This fact 
coupled with the mention of Nemi in juxtaposition with 
Ariahta in the Vishnu Purlin* ([\ r 13) probably 

p tints lo the identiftcition of Narat or Nerai with Mahii- 
Jnnuka It who is represented in the J&takn as the son of 
.Vrittha. If MahiVJauaka II was identical with Naral, 
he cannot lie identified with Janaka who is clearly 
distinguished from Naml in the Vedic texts. One may 
lie tempted to identify the Vedic Janaka with Mahn- 
Janaka I of the Jfttaka. But proof is lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brabmagaaud in the BrihadSragyakn 
Dpanishad Tanaka is called “Sainrftt.’’ This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a “ Rfijan." Although 
there is no clear evidence in the Vedic literature of the 
use of the word “ Samrflj ” as Emperor in the sense of 
king of kings, still the Satapatlia Briihmaga distinctly says 
that, the Samraj was a higher authority than a “ ltajan 
“ by olTeriug the Rsjasflyn he becomes king, and by the 
Vajapeya ho becomes Snmr&j ; and the office or king is tlie 
lower, and that of Samraj the higher” (Sat. Br., V. 1. 1.13; 
XII. 6. 3. 4.; XIV. 1. 3. 8). In the ASvalsyana Srauta- 
Sotra X. 3. 14 Janaka is mentioned as a great sacrifices 

But Janaka's fame rests not so much on his 
achievements as a king and a sacrifices as on his 
patronage of culture and philosophy. The court of 
this monarch was thronged with Brahmagas from 
Kosala and the Kuru- Paftchala countries (e.g., Asvala, 
Jflratlcftrava Artabhftga, Bhujyu Lohy&yani, Ushasta 
Chftkrayaua, Kalxxja Kanshitakeya, Gfirgi Vachaknavt, 
U ddftlaka Arum and Vidagdha ifokalya). The tournaments 
of argument which were here held form a prominent 
feature in the third book of the Brihaduraqyaka 
Upanishad. The hero of these was Ydjnavalkya Vaja- 
saneya, who was a pupil of Uddalnka Xrugi. (Br. Up. VI. 
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5. 3). Referring to Jan aka’* relations with the Kuru- 
Pnfichala Brahmapas Oldenberg says (Buddha, p. 398). 
“The king of the east, who has a loaning to the culture 
of the west, collects tho celebrities of the west at his 
court — much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian priuces.” 

The Brahmai>&3 and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of northern India during tho 
age of Jaimka. From those works we learn that, besides 
Videha, there were nine slates of considerable importance, 
vis. : 

1. Gandhara 

2. Kekava 

3. Mfidra 

-1. U$iuara 

5. Matsya 

6. Kuru 

7. ParichAla 

8. K&si 

9. Kosala 

Gandhara formed a purt of UttarApatha 

Uttarftpathajanmanab klrtayishvami tan api 
Yauna Kamboja Qafidhflrab Kiiuta Barbaraih salia. 

(Mbh. XII. 207.43.) 

It included the Rawalpindi district of the Paflj&b and the 
Peshawar distriot of the N. W Frontier Province. Thus it 
lay on both sides of tho Indus. 1 We learn from the 
epic and PurftQic literaturo that this Janapada contained 
two great cities, viz., TakshaSilS and Pushkar&vatl. 



KSolyi?. VII. US. Hi 114. II. Sla4hcrsbh4j»»b 
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Gandhfira vishaye siddhc, tayoh puryau mahatmnnob 
Talcshasya dikslm vikhyfitfi rnmyit Takshnsilfl purl 
Pnshkara^yfipi vlrasya vikhyfitfi PnsbkarTivati. 

(Yflyn Piuai.a S8. lS9-l!'0 ; <•/ Kfiintyuga VII. 11+ II.) 

If the Telapatta and Susima JtUakas (Non. 96, 168) arc to 
be believed Takshasiln lay 2,000 leagues away from 
Benares. The remains of the great city “ are situated 
immediately to the east and north-east of Sarai-kala, a 
junotion on tho railway, twenty miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi. Tho valley in which they lie is watered by 
the Haro river. Within this valley and within tliren and 
a half miles of each other are the remains of three distinot 
oities. The southernmost (aod oldest) of these occupies 
an elevated plateau, known locally as llhir-mound.”' 
Pushkarfivutl or Pushkaliivali (Prakrit Pukkal&oti, 
whence the Peucelaotis of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Chiirsadda, 17 miles E. of Peshfiwar, 
on the SwAt river.’ 

Gandhfira is a later lorm of the name of the people 
called Gandhari In the Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda. 
In the Rig Veda (I. 126. 7) the good wool of the sheep of 
the Gandiifiris is referred to. In the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) the Gandhfiris are mentioned with the Muja- 
vants, apparently as a despised peoplo. In later times 
the ‘angle of vision ’ of tho men of the Madliyadesa 
changed, and Gandhfim became the resort of scholars of 
all classes who flocked to its capital for instruction in 
the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhundogya Upanishad 
(VI. 14) Dddalaka Arujji, the contemporary of Janaka, 
mentions Gandhfira to illustrate the desirability of 

' M&nlil), A OoMa tn Tulin, pp. !-«. 

• Bctoff, T6» ftripfr.i (ha Sr^thnun 8c. pp. PoKmir, GindUr., 
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Laving a duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil 
“ learns (his way) and thus remain!! liberated (from all 
world ties) till he attains (the Truth, Moksha).” A man 
who attains Moksha is compared to a blind-folded 
person who reaches at last the country of Gandhara. We 
quote the entire passage below : 

" Yathfi somyu purushaiii Gaudharebbyo’ bhiimddhu- 
kshum Balya taih tato'tijaue visrijel, sa y&thft tatra praii 
va ud an v&dhar&A vfi pratyafi vu pradhm&ylba — abhinad- 
dh&ksha inito' bbinaddhftksho vispishtnb. Tasya yatfoj 
bhiuahanam pramuohya prabruyfid ctnrti disaih Gandb&rfl 
etam di^ani vrajeti. Sa gr&m&d grSrnum prichohhan 
pandito modhavi Gaudh&rftn evopasampadyeta, eram eveh- 
ficbaryavan pnroaho voda.” 

*' O my child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is curried away from GundhAm and left in a 
lonely place, he makes the east aud the north and the 
south uud the west resound by crying * I have been 
brought here blind-folded, I am here left blind-folded.’ 
Thereupon (some kind-hearted man) unties the fold on 
his eyes and says ‘ This is the way to Gandhitra ; proceed 
thou by this way.' The sensible man proceods from 
village to village, enquiring the way aud reaches at last 
the (province) of Gandhfira. Even thus a man who has 
a duly qualified teacher learns (his way).” 1 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddalaka J&taktt (Mo, 4S7) 
represents Uddalaka as having journeyed to TukshaSiln 
Takkasilfi) and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. 
The Setakotu Jfttaka (No. 377) says that Setaketu, son of 
Uddalaka, went to TakshasiU and learned all the arts. 
The Satapatha Brfthmaoa mentions tho fact that Uddalaka 
Aruiii used to drive about (dh&vayflm ebakftra) amongst 



1 Ur JL L. iilid'i tninlaluMi 'if tlw ChllludU|r« 0|iaaiiS»d. p IW. 
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the people of the northern country (Sat. Br. XI. 1. 1. I, el 
•eq.). It is stated in the Kaashltaki Brftbmauu (VII. G) 
tha: BrAbmayas uied to go to the north for purposes of 
study. The J(lt.ik.H stories are full of references to the 
fame of Takshasila as a university town. Papin i, himself 
a native of Gundharu, refors to the city in sQtru IV. 3. !)3. 
An early oelebrity of Talcshasilh was Kaulilya. 

The Kekayas were settled in the Tanjab between 
Gandhfiraand the Boas. From the Iblrnuyana (II. 68. 
19-22 ; VII. 113-114) wo loam that the Keknya territory 
lay beyond the VipmiA and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandbara Vishaya. The Vedio teKts do not mention 
the name of its capital city, but the Ililmayuua informs us 
that the metropolis was lUjagrilm orGirivmja (identified 
by Cunningham with Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhclam). 

“ Ubhau Bharata Satrughnau Kekayeahu parantapau 
Pure Rajagrihe ramye iniicitmahn nivoiano ” 

(»Um., II. «>7. 7.) 

" Girivrajam puravaram sighram flsedur ahjasR” 

(Ram., II. <iS. 22.) 

There was another Rftjagriha-Girivraja in Mugadha, 
while Iliuer, Tsang mentions a third ItAj.igriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh (Beal— Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 44). In order to dis- 
tinguish between the Kslcaya city and the MAgadha 
capital, the Litter city was called " Girivraja of the 
Mugadha* " (S. B E., XIII, p. 150). 

The Purftpai (Mafcaya, 4S. 10-20, Vflyu 99. 12-23) 
tell us that the Usinams, Kekayas and the Madrnkas 
were septs of tho family of Auu, son of Yayati. The 
Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig Verla 
(I. 108. 8 ; Vir. 18. 14; VIII. 10, 3). It appears”from a 
hymn of the eighth Muydala (74) that they dwelt in 
the central Panjftb (not far from tho Pamshnl), the same 
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territory which wo li ad afterwards in tho possession ol the 
Mudrakas and the Kekayas. 

The king of TOkaya in the time of Janaka was 
Asvnpati, a name home also by the maternal grandfather 
and tho maternal uncle of Bharuta (Ham. II !>. 22; 
VII. 113. 4.). The Satapatha Brahmaiia (X. 0. 1. 2) uud 
the Cbhandogya Upanisliad (V. 11. I et eeq.) say that 
king A^vapati instructed a number of Brshmai).t9. e.g., 
Aruua Aupavesi Gautama, Satyayajua Paulushi, Mahftsala 
JabSlu, Buijila A^vatarasvi, ludra-dyumna BhSilaveya, 
Jana Sarkarftkshya, Praohiua&la Aupamnnyava, and 
Uddfllaka Aruoi. 

The Jaina writers tell us that ouc-half of the kingdom 
of Kckaya was Aryan, and rofor to the Kekaya city called 
“ SeyaviyA" (Iud. Aut., 1891, p. 375). A branch of tho 
Kokayas seems to hare migrated to Southern India in 
later times and established its authority in the Mysore 
country (A.H.D. 88, 101). 

The Madra people were divided into two .sections, 
ms. the northern Madras and the southern Madras or 
Madras proper. The northern Madras, known us Uttaru- 
Madras, tire referred to in the Aitareya Brshmaqa, as 
living beyoud the Himavat Bange in the neighbourhood 
ol the Utcara-Kurus, probably, as Zitnmer and Macdoneii 
conjecture, in the land of Kilsmlr. 

The southern Madras were settled in the central 
Paftjlb bjt ween the Kekayas and the river Irftvatl (cf. 
Mb h. VIII. -Mr. 17). Their territory roughly corresponds 
to Si&lkot and its adjacent districts which weie known as 
the Madra-du&as late as the time of Guru Govin<l. ! The 
Madra capital was &ikala or Sflgalanagara (modern SiSlkot). 
This city is mentioned in the Mulmbharita (II. 32. 14, 
“ Tntah &lkalamnbhyetyft MadrSo&ih putabhedanam”) and 



Jlslcjlm. Stof'i o/th, BMu, |i a.». 
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several JAtabas (e.y., Kitliagabodbi jAtska, No. L70 ; and 
Knsa Jotaka No. 031). The Madras proper are represented 
iu chose works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The name of the ruler of «he Jatuxpada iu the time of 
Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But it was the home of many famous 
teachers of the Brahmann period such as MudrugAra 
Sauflgayani and Kftpya Patanohala, 1 one of the teachers 
of she celebrated UddaUka Aruai (Brihiul. Up. III. 
7. 1). The early epic knows the Madra royul house (q/1 
Asvapati and his daughter S&vitrl) as a virtuous 
family. But in later times Madra earned notoriety us 
the seat of outlandish peoples with wicked customs.’ 

The country of the Usinaras was situatud iu the 
Madhyadesa. The Aitareya BrAhmapa (YIII. 14) says 
“asyarndhruvayaiii madhyainSviUh pratishth&ytira didi ” lie 
the realms of the Kuru Bunchuks together with Vusas and 
CSlnaras. In the Kuu3hltaki Upauishad also the 
Usinaras are associated with the Matsyas, the Kuru 
Punch, iks and the Vasas. They probubly lived ia 
the uortheramost part of the Madhyadosa for iu the 
Gopatha Br4hmai>a the Usinaras and Vasa, are men- 
tioned just before the TJdichyas or northerners (Gop. 
Br., II. 9) : Kuru Pndehaleshu Ailgu Magadhesbu Kfisi 
Kausalyeshu S&lva Matsyeshu sa Vasa Udinaresh- 
Udiohyeshu. 

In the Kath^aritsfigara* Ualnaragiri L- placed near 
Kanakhala the " sanctifying place of pilgrimage, at the 
point where the Ganges issues from the hills.” It is, 
doubtless, identical with Usirugiri of the Divyftvadiua 
(p. 22) and Usiradbvaja of the Vinaya Texts (Part II, 



1 p. J5, , Wotnr, tod. Lit, p. |»l 

j r-' d-wiioc "CK,*ui. of hi* uuirn o*i» n o iu» in ns a vnz 
*od Lv», Sum* Kjitiirn Trft*. ol Ancient 1*11*, p. ail 
’ EJiWO hr I'oidlt DniB4pw*iil iad 
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p. 39).' l’fttjini refers to the UAinara country in the 
sOtrits II. 4. 20 ttiid IV. 2. 118. In sCItra II. 4. 20 Uslnara 
U mentioned in juxtaposition with Kaniba (Katbaioi ?). 
Its capital was Bhojanagara (Mbh. V. 11B. i). 

The Rig Verla (X. 59. 10) mentions a queen named 
Usinaraoi. The MahahhSrnta, the Anukramapt and 
several Jatakas mention a king named Uslnara and his 
son Sibi.’ We do not know the name of Janaka's Utfinara 
contemporary. The Kausbiteki Upanisbad tells us that 
Girgya Balaki, a contemporary ot Ajatiuiiitru of Kfisi, and 
of Janaka, lived for some time iu the Ustnara country. 

Matsya, says Prof. Bhandarkai- (Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, p. 53), originally inoluded parts of Alwar, Jaipur 
and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of the king Virata 
of the MahftbhAratii, in whose court the five P5odit v « 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment. But .Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people— the Silvas* The Matsya 
capital has boon identified with Balrat in the Jaipur State. 
Pargiter thinks that the capital was Cpaplavyn. But 
according to Nilakaptba Upaplavya (Mbh. IV. 72. 14) wns 
“ Virfltanagara samtpastha nagaraataram." 

The Matey as first appear in a passage of the Rig 
Veda (VII. 18. 6), where they are ranged with the 
other enemies of the great Big Vedic conqueror Sudus. 
The Satapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 5. 4. 8) mentions a 
Matsya king named Dhvasan Dvaitavana who colobratod 
the horse sacrifice near the Sarasratt. The Brshmapa 
quotes the following gathfl : — 

“Fourteen steods did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake 
Dvaitavana (took its name)." 

' 3co flaltsaek, Trvi Ant.. p. :7<J 

• Vol. I. p. 1C«, MtbMh Cht Jltakt, Ko. 
449 ; X(mi No. 5*1 ; Mabl N«*d» KuitpA iltftku, No. A44, 

• CJ. Inti. Ani. 1919 N. L Doy'fl OonginjAtol DlcAlonAr/, p> Ji. 
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The Mahftbhftrata mentions the lake Dvaitnvina sut 
well as n forest called Dvaitamiu which spread over the 
banks of the river Saras vatS (Midi. III. 21-2 o). 

Iu the Gopatha BrAhmapa (1. 2. 9) the Matsyaa 
appear in connexion with the Sfllvas, in the Kaushitaki 
Upuniahod (IV. 1) in connexion with the Kuril PaiVoh&las, 
and in the Alahabliftrata in connexion with the Trigarltaa 
(Mhh. blc. IV) of the Jalandar Do&b, and the Chedia (V. 71. 
16). In the Manu-Samhira the Matsras together with the 
Kerukshetra, the Paiichalas. and the Sdrasenakas com- 
prise the land of the Brflbmana Itishis (Brahmarahi- 
de«). 

The name of .Tanaka’s contemporary ruler is not 
known. That the country of the Matsyas was an im- 
portant place in the time of AjStadatru of Kflai, and of 
Janaka, is known from the Kaushitaki Upaniahad. 

The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
the centre of Brfthmanical culture in the age of Jan aka. 
Kuru Bmhmaoas {e.y., Cshaati Ch&krayaoa) played a 
prominent part in the philosophical discussions of 
Janaka’s court. But it was precisely at this time that 
a great calamity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus 
of large sections of the Kuru people including Ushosti 
himself. The CkhSudogya-Upanfehad (1. 10. 1) says 
" Mafachi-hateshu Kurushu utikyS saha jftyaya Ushastir 
ha CJbakrAyaQA ibhya-grame pradrai.iaka uvftsa." One 
commentator took ilatacht to mean rakta-var^ah 
kshudm-pakshi vUegh&t>. Professor Bhandarkar says 
that the explanation of this commentator is confirmed by 
the fact that Matachl is a Sanskritised form of the well- 
known Canarese word “ midiohe ” which is explained by 
Kittel’s Dictionary as “ a grasshopper, a locust." 

If the Pursue list of Janamejaya’s successors be 
accepted as historical then it would appear that Xicha- 
kshn was probably ihe Kuru king in the time of Janaka, 
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1. Janamejaya 

2. fia.h n.nl If a 

3. Asvamedhadatta 
i. AdhUimakrishpa. 
5. Niehakshu 



1 . 



2. 



4. 



6 . 



Indrota Daivfipa 
fiaunaka 

Driti Aindrotu (son 
and pupil) 

Pulusha Prucbinnyo- 
gya (pupil) 

Paulushi Satyayajfla 
(pupil) 

Somasushioa Satya- 



yajQi (pupil) ; Jana- 

ka’a contemporary. 



Curiously enough it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Purfiuis as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hiistinapura to KausAmbt. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Knu&mbl ronlly existed about 
this time (cf Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 123). The Satapatha 
BrShmaya makes I'roti Kau&imbeya a contemporary of 
IJddalaka Aruyi who figured in the court of Janaka. It 
is thus clear that Kausumbeya was a contemporary of 
Janaka. Now, Harisvftmin iu his commentary on the 
Satapatha Brahman \ understood Kau&mbeya to mean 
a • nativo of the town of Knusdmbh’ It is, therefore, 
permissible to think that Kausftmbi existed in the time 
of Janaka, and henoe of Niclmkshn. There is thus no 
difficulty in the way of accepting the i’urnuio statement. 
According to the Purapos the change of capital was due 
to I he inroad of the river Gauges. Another, and a more 
potent, cause was perhaps the devastation of the Kuru 
country by Mutachl. From this time the Kurus appear 
to have lost their political importance Thoy sank to the 
level of a second-rate power. But the Blmrata dynasty, 
as distinguished from the Kuru ptiople, exorcised wide 
sway down to the time of the Satapatha Brahmaya (XIII. 
6. 4. 11). 
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Panchala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaun, 
Furrakhabad and the adjoining districts of tho United 
Provinces. There is no trace in tho Vedic literature of 
the epic and .Tftlaka division of the PaiiohSlas into north- 
ern (Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But the 
Vedic tests knew a division into eastern and wostern, 
because the Sarhhitopanisliad BrAhraa^a makes mention 
of the Prschya Pauchitlas (Ved. Iud., I. 469).' The most 
ancient capita! of I’afiohula was Ksmpilya which has 
been identified with KampU on tho old Ganges between 
Budaun and Furrukhabad. The datapaths Brfihmaua 
(XIII. ft. 4. 7) mentions another Panchala town ParivakrS 
or ParichakrA identified by Weber with Ekachakrft of the 
Mahablmrata (Ved. Ind., I. 494). 

Tho Pftuchilas, as their irntno indicates, probably 
consisted of fire tribes — the Krivis, Turvadas, K oSins, 
Srinjayas and Soraakas. Tho Krivis appear in a Rig- 
Vodic hymu which also mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and 
the Asiknl (ChenSb). Bat their actual habitation is no- 
where clearly indioated. They are identified with the 
l’afiohalas in the Satapatba Brfthiuaua. Oldenberg 
observes (Buddha, p. -104): “Wo aro to look to find 
in the people of tbe Pafichfilas, of the stock of the 
Rik Saiphita, tho Turvayas also as well as the Krivis." 
He supports the conjecture by quoting a passage of 
the Satapatha Brshmarja (XIII. 5. 4. 16) which says 
•• when SfitrSadha (king of tho Pafichiilas) makes the 
Asvamedha offering the Taurvajas arise, six thousand 
and sir and thirty clad in mail." 

The fusion of the Turvadas with the Panchalas does 
not soem to be improbable in view of the PurSnic state- 
ment that, after Marutta, the line of Turvain was merged 
into the Paurava lino (A.I.H.T., p. 108), of which the Pafi- 
chalas are represented as an off-shoot. 



CJ. ofao TitiBi.ll (Kl?lhura‘i *d., V 0 1. 1, ? IS). 
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Tho Pafichalas also included the Kesins (Vcd. lad., I. 
187} and probably the Srifijayas (Pargitor, M irkaodcya 
PQrSpa, p. 353; Mbh. T. 138. 37 ; V. 48. 41). In Mbh., 
VIII. 11. 31 rtfaraanjas is called a Panchftla, while 
in VIII. 75. y he is called a Sriujaya. As to the Somakas 
their connection with the Pafichalas is known throughout 
tho Great Epic ( cf Mbh. I. 185.31; 193, 1. Dbrishta- 
dyumnab Somakfinatii Pravarho). 

In the Maliabh&rata the royal family of the Paii- 
chalas is represented as an offshoot of the Bharuta 
dynasty (Adi. 94. 33). The Purflnas say the same 
thing (Matsya 50. 1-16 ; Vftyu, 99. 194-210) aud uarno 
Divodasa, Sudilsa and Drupada among the kings of 
the PaSchSla branch. Divodjaa and Sudas are famous 
kings in tho Rig Veda where they are closely connected 
with tho Bharata? (Ved. Ind. I, p. 363 ; II, pp.95, 454). 
But they are not mentioned as Ptvficbftla kings. Io tho 
Mahfibhrirata Drupada is also called Yajuasena and one of 
his sons was named Sikbaodiu (Mbh. Adi. 166. 24 ; 
Bhtsrna, 190, el teq.). A Sikhagdin Yfljfiascna is mention- 
ed in the Kaushltaki BrShmapa (VII. 4) but it is not 
clear whether we are to regard him as a prince, or as a 
priest of Kesin D.ilbhya, king of the Paucbftlas. 

The external history of the Pafichalas is mainly that 
of wars and alliances with the Kurus. Tho Mahabharata 
preserves traditions of conflict between the Kurus and tho 
Paucbftlas. TYo learn from chapter 166 of the Adiparva 
that Uitara Panchftla was wrested from the Pafichftlas by 
tho Kurus and givon away to their preceptor. Curiously 
enough tho Somanossa Jataka (No. 505} places Uttara 
Panchftlanagara in ICururattha. 

The relations between the two peoples (Kurus and 
PaBcbftlas) were sometimes friendly and they were 
connected by matrimonial alliances. Kesin Dfilbhya or 
Dftrbhya, a king of the Pafichalas, was sister’s son to 
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Ochchaifcsravas, king of the Kama (Ved. hid., I. 84. 187. 
468). Uchchaibsravas occurs as the name of a Kuril 
prince in the dynastic list of tko Mah&bhftrata (I. 94. 53). 
In the epic i Pafiohfila princess is married to the Papclavas 
who are represented as scions of the Kuril royal family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Panchalaa men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are ICmivya, Kesin Dftlbbva, 
Son a S&trSsAha, PravAhaui Jnivali and Durmukba. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the KumbhakSra Jfttaka (No. 
408). His kingdom is called Uttara Paiichalarattha and 
his capital KampUlanagara. He is represented as ,\ con- 
temporary of Nirni, king nf Videha. If this Nimi be the 
penultimate king of Jauaka’s family mentioned in the Nimi 
Jitaka (No. 541) Durmukba must be later than Janaka. 

I’rav&h&oa Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka’s 
contemporary. This prince appears iu the Upanishads as 
engagod in philosophical discussions with Arugi, Svetaketu, 
Silaka Sal&vatya, and ChaikitHyana Dilbhya (Brihad. Up., 
VI. 2; Chh. tfp., LSI; V. 8. 1). The first two tuachers 
are known to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kasi was 300 leagues in extent (a 
stock phrase, J&taka No. 891). It had its capital at 
BAranasi also called Surundhana, Sudassaua. Brahma- 
vaddhaua, Pupphhavati, Bamma city, and Molini 
(Carmiohael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50-51). The walls of 
Baninas! were twelve leagues round by themselves 
(Tapdulanftli J&taka). 

Tho Kasis, i.e., the people of KaSi, first appear in the 
Paippal&da recension of the Atharra Veda (Ved. Ind., II. 
116 n.). They were closely conaoctod with the people 
of Kosala and of Videha. Jala JiitQkaroya is mentioned 
in the fkfikhftyana Sraota 8utra (XVI. 29. 5) as having 
obtained the position of Purohita of the three peoples of 
Kfitf, Videha and Kosala in the life-time of Svetaketu, a 
contemporary of Janaka. Curiously enough a king named 
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Jan aka is mentioned in the Sattubhasta Jfitaka (No. -402) 
ns reigning in Benares. This Janaka cannot be the 
Janaka of the Upanishids, for we learn from those works 
that, in the time of the famous Janaka, Ajutaiatru was on 
tho throno of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Aj&taSatru. Ilia name does not occur in the Purfinic 
lists of KfiSi sovereigns (Vftyn 92. 21-74 ; VIspu IV. 
8. 2-9), nor does the name of Dhiitarashtra, king of KtiSi, 
who was defeated by Satfinlka Sjtrftjita with the result 
that the K&gis down to the time of the datapaths Brfth- 
mapa gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Puriinas represent the Kii3i family ns a branch of the house 
of PurUravas, the great ancestor of the Bbaratas. Of the 
kings mentioned in the Purflpas the uaraes of two only 
(Divod&sa and Prat3rdana) can be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them 
with Ka5i. 

In the Mabfigoviuda Suttauta Dkatsral(ha, king of 
Kiisi, who must bo identiflod with Dhritarashtra, king of 
KiWi mentioned in the Satapatba Brfihmapa, is represent- 
ed as a Bbarata prince (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, p. 270). 

The Bliarata dynasty of Kfls'i seems to have been 
supplantod by a now line of kings who bad tho family 
name Brahmadatta, and were probably of Videhan origin. 
That Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of 
any particular king, has been proved by Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Harilkrishna Dev (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, 
p. 56). The Matsya Purina refers to a dynasty consisting 
of one hundred Brahmadattas : 

Satam vai Brahmadattanim 

V Irani tii Kuravab Satam 



(Mutaya, p. £78, 71.) 
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The " hundred Brahmadattas ” are also mentioned 
in the Mahftbhftrala, IT. 8. 23. 

In the Dummedha Jftfcaka (Vol. I, p. 126) Lho name 
Brahmadatt* is applied both to the reigning kin" and to 
his son. ( Cf \ also tho Suslma Jataka, the Kuminit Sapiiula 
Jfttaka, the Atthana Jataka, the Lomaaa Kassapa Jataka, 
etc.) In the GangamSla J. (421) it is distinctly stated 

that Brahmndatta was a family designation. King 
Udayu of Benares was addressed by a Pachchcka 
Bnddhn as “ Brahmadatta." 

That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
probable from several J&takas. For instance, the Miici- 
posaka Jataka (No. 455), which refers to king Brahma- 
datta of Kasi, has the following line : 

mutto'rohi Kssirftjena Vedehena yaaarainft ti. 

In the Sambula Jfttaka (No. 519) prince Sotthiaena, 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kftsi, is called Vedehaputta: 

Yo putto KfisirAjassa Sotthiseno ti tain vidfl 
tassSbam Sambula bhariyft, evam jftnfthi dfinava, 
Vodehapuito bhaddan te vauo basati ftturo. 

Ajatasutru, the Kftsya contemporary of Janako, seams 
to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The Upa- 
nishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddftlaka. The Uddalaka Jataka tells us that the reign- 
ing king of Benares in the time of Uddfilaka was Brahma- 
datta. 

Aj&taaatru appears in tho Upaoishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with G&rgya B&Iaki. In the 
Kaushllaki DpauUhad ho is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. 

The datapaths Brfthmaoa (V. 5. 5. 14) mentions a 
person named Bhodrasena Ajfttadatrava who is said to 
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have been bewitched by Fddalaka Aru$i. Macdonell and 
Keith call him a king of KftSi. He was apparently the 
son and successor of Aj&tasatru (S.13.E., XLI, p. <41). 

The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Vidcha by the 
river SadSntrfl, which was for a long time the eastern- 
most limit of the Aryan world. Beyond it was an 
extensive marshy region, not frequented by Drfihmanaa 
which, after Mathava Videgha’s occupation, developed 
into the flourishing kingdom of Videha. 

The Vcdic texts do not mentiou any city in Kosala. 
But if the TtftmAyana is to bo belioved tho capital of Kosala 
in tho time of the.lanakas was Ayodhyfi which stood on the 
banks of the SarayCl and covered twelve yojanas (Ham. 1. 
50-?). The river 8arayn is mentioned in the Rigveda 
which also refers to an Aryan settlement on its banks (IV. 
30. IS). One of the Arya settlers bears the name of Chitra- 
ratha which occurs also in the R&mfiyana (II. 32. 17) as tho 
appellation of a contemporary of Dadaratha. A king 
named Da&iratha is eulogised in a Rig Vodic hymn (I. 126. 
4) but there is nothing to identify him with the Ikshvaku 
king Dasnmtha who is represented in the Rdinayapa as the 
Kosulan contemporary of Sir&dhvaja Janaka. Dada- 
ralha’s son according to the RAmayaija was R«ma. The 
Rig Veda (X. 93. 14) mentions a powerful person named 
R&tna but does not connect him with Kosala. The 
Dasa ratha Jfltaka makes Dasaralhu and Rftnm kings of 
Baraui'Sl, and disavows SttA’a connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably tho fatherland of Janaka’s Hotji 
priest ASvala who was very probably an ancestor of 
Aaralftyana Kausalva mentioned in the Prasna Upanishad 
as a disciple of PippalBda and a contemporary of Suketffi 
Bharadvaja and of Hiraoyanflbha, a Kosalan prince. 

The details of Kosalan history will be discu^ed in a 
subsequent chapter. 
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The Later Vaidebas of Mitbila. 

The PurAijaa give the following lists of the successors 
or Siradhvaja Janaka 

Vatju {89. 18-23) Piahnu (IV. 5. 12-13) 



SlradhvajAttu jfitestn 
Bhanuman nAma Maitbilalj 
Tasya Blnlimmatab putrah 
Pradyumnas'cha pratApavAn 
Jfunistasya suta 3chftpi 
Tasmud Orjavahab smritab 
Urjavabftt suta Dvajah 
Sakuni staaya chalmnjuh 



Sfagatab Saknnebputrah 
Suvarcha stat sutab smritah 
Srutoyastasya dsyadab 
Sasruta stasya chatmajab 
Suirutasya Jayab putro 
Jayasya Vijayab sutah 
Vijayasya Ritab putra 
Ritasya Sunayah sruritab 
Sunayftd Vltahavyastu 
Vltahavyatmajo Dhritib 
Lhriteatu Buhul&svo'bbQd 
Bahulasva sutah Kritib 



Siradhvajasy apatyajh Bhi»- 
nura&n Bhan uniat ah Sutn- 
dyumnah, tasya Suohib tas- 
mild tjrjavubonSma putro 
jajne — tasyapi Sat vara- 
dhvajabi tatab Kuuib, Ku- 
nor Aujnnab 

tatputrab Ritujit. tato’ rish- 
ta-Nemili, tasuiut Srutayub, 
tatab Silryfisvab. tosmad 
Sanjayah, tatab Kshemarib, 
tasroud Anenah, lasraan 
Min lira th ah, tasya Satya- 
ratbab. tasya Satyara- 
thib. Satyara tlior Upagub, 
tasmUt Upaguptab, tasiuat 
Sasvatabi taamat Sudhauva 
(8uvarchab) tasyapi Subhtt- 
sab. ta*ab Susrutab tasmAj- 
Jayab. -Tayaputro Vijayab, 
tasya Ritab Ritat Sunayab 
tato Vltabavyab Tasniad 
Sanjayab 

tasraad KshcmAdvab, taemat 
Dhritib. Dhj-iter BahulAs'. 
vab, tasya putrab, Kritib, 
Kritau santishthate 'yam 
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Tasmin santishthate vaihSo 

Janskftnarii mahflcmanftih .Tanaka vamSafi. 

It will be seen that the two Pur&nic lists do not wholly 
agree with each other. The Vflyu Puriina omits many 
names including those oT Arishta Nemi and his immediate 
successors. The Vishnu Pur&pa, or the scribe who wrote 
the dynastic list contained in it, may hare confounded the 
names Arishta and Ncmi and made one out of two kings. 
Arishta is very probably identical with Arittba Jatiaka of 
the MahiT-Junaka J&taka. Nemi is very probably the same 
aa Kami of the Uttarfidhyayana Sfltra to whom is ascribed 
the same saying (" when Mithila is on lire, nothing is 
burnod that belongs to tne”) which is attributed to Maha- 
Jauaka II, son of Arittba, in the Mahii-.Tanaka Jatakn. 

With the exception of Arishta (aud?) Nemi nono 
or the kings in the Parfttiic lists can be satisfactorily 
identified with the VIdehan monarchs mentioned in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say how far the Pur&uic lists are reliable. 
Moreover, as the identification of Siradhvaja with tho 
Vedic Jauaka is by no means certain, it is not easy to deter- 
mine which of the kings mentioned in the 1 'oriiyic lists 
actually came after the contemporary of Aruoi and 
Yijiavalkya. Tho evidence of the Jatakas, howuvor, 
suggests that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after 
the great Janaka, as ho is called the penultimate sovereign 
of the dynasty. Pargiter (AIHT, p. 149) places all the 
kings of the Puripio lists from Bh&numant to Bahulfisva 
before the BbSrata war, and apparently identities Kriti 
with Kpitaksliaon of the MahSbhlrata (II. 4. 27), a con- 
temporary of Yudhishthira. But as there wore " Janakaa ” 
even after Yudhishthira (AIHT, p. 330) and as “ two 
Purfinas conclude with the remark that with Kriti ends the 
race of the Jaaakas ” p. 98), the identification of 
Kriti with Kritakshana does not seem to be plausible. It is 
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more reasonable to identify Kriti of the PurAijiis with 
Kaiala Jauaka who, as wo shall see below, brought the 
lino of Vuideha kings to an end. The only objection 
to this view is that Karala is represented us the son of 
Ninii, whereas Kyiti was the son of Bahula^va who 
came long after Arishta-Nemi. But tbo title Kirai 
may have been borne by several kings besides Arisht-a 
(or his son ?) and Bahulusva may havo been one of them. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Yaideha kings, namely, Para Ahlfira and Narai 
Sapya. ilacdonell and Keith identify Para Ahlftra with 
Para Xtnara, king of Kosnla, about whom we shall speak 
in a subsequent chapter. Kami Sapya is mentioned 
in the Panchavimsa or T&pil.va Brlhmaua (XXY. 10. 17-18) 
as a famous sftoriticcr. His identification with king Kami 
of the Pttariidbyayana Satra, Nemi of the Vishnu Pui-ftpa, 
and Nimi of the Makhiideva Sutca of the Mnjjhima 
Nikaya, the Kuuibhaknra Jataka and the Xinii Jataka is 
more or less problematical. In the last mentioned work it 
is stated that Nimi was the pen ultima to sovereign of the 
Maithila family. According to Lhe Kumbhakftra J&taka 
and the Utterftdkjayana Sutra (S. B. E., XLY. 87) lie 
was a contemporary of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of 
Paftchilla, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandh&ra, and of Karapju 
( Kara band u) of Kalifiga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedic evidence. Durmukha the Panch&la king had a 
priest named Byihaduktha (Vedic Index, I. 370) who was 
the son of Vumadeva (ibid, II. 71). Viimadeva was a 
contemporary of Somaka the son of Sahadeva (Itig Veda, 
TV. 15. 7. 10). Somaka had close spiritual relationship 
with Bhtma king of Vidarbha and Xagoajio king of 
Gandhara (Aitareya BrAhmapa, VI T. 34). From this it 
seems very probable that Durmukha was a contemporary 
of Nagnajit. This is exactly what wo find in tho 
KumbbakSra Jficaka and the Uttarfidhyayana Sfltra. 
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The Nimi Jataka says that Nimi was "bom to round 
olT " tho royal family “ like the hoop of a chariot wheel.” 
Addressing bis predecessor the sooth-sayers said, " great 
kiug, tills prince is bora to round uif your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nitni's son Ealftra Janaka 1 is slid to have actually 
brought his lino to an end. This king is apparently 
identical with Earfila Janaka of the Muhabhftrata (XII. 
303. 7). In the Archu&istra of Eautiiya it ia slated 
that "Bhoja, known also by tbo name D&ncjakya, 
making a lascivious attempt on a BrTilmiapa maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations ; so also 
Karala, tho Vaideha.” * Karala, the Vaideha, who perished 
along with his kingdom and rolations, must be identified 
with Kalfira (KarAla) who according to the Nimi Jataka 
brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The down- 
fall of the Vaideh&a reminds us of tho fate of the Tarquins 
who wore expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videba,the overthrow of the monarchy was 
followed by the riso of a republic-~the Vajjian Con- 
federacy. 

Thore is reason to believe that the Kftsi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Vaideha monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajfitasatrn king 
of Kfttfi could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king's fame. The passage "Yatha Eadyo va Vaideha 
vograpntra ujjyam dhanu radhijyam kritvfi dvau vans 
vantau sapatnativyadhinau baste ktftropotishthod" 
(Brihad. Upanishad, III. 8. 2.) probably refers to frequent 
struggles between the kings of Ksrfi and Videha. 
The MahAbhftrata (XII. 89. 1-2) refers to the old story 

• MakhVtcia Stilt of llie Mnjjhimo nllivn. II. SS; fJI.nl Jtloko. 

• Tt* nttona of the I. ccoBrm^l b. Out of U. Boddhadurit. of 

AS^I^ht (IV. »). “AihI in .Iiiatfeo, vheu bo ctuilad c3 tbo 

diigbter, inoumd Ion of ibcoby. M to wontd M | give np-J,!* loro.- ' 
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(itib&saih purfttanam) of a great battle between Pratar- 
dana (king of Kflsi according to the RSmayaija, VII. t8. 
15) and .lanalca king of MithiltL It is seated in the 
Pali commentary Paramatlhajotikii (Vol. I, pp. 158- 
165) that the Lichchhavis, who succeeded Janaka’s 
dynasty as the strongest political power in Videha, and 
formed the most important element of the V'ajjian Con- 
federacy, were the offsprings of a queen of Kasi. This 
probably indicates that a junior branch of the royal 
family of ICasi established itself in Videha. 

Thr Dbccak ik tiif Age or rnr I.ateh Vaidehas. 

The expression “ DakshioApadu ” occnrs in the Rig 
Veda (X. 61. 8) and refers to the place where the exile 
goes on being expelled. Tn the opinion o i several scholar* 
this simply means “ the South ” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshiputya is found in l’apiui, 
(IV. 2. 98). Dakshi^upalha is mentioned by Baudbfi- 
yana couplod with SurAshtra (Bau. SQtra I. 1. 29). It is 
howovor oxtremely difficult to say what Panini or Bau- 
dliilyana exactly meant by Dakshinatyn or Dakshiijapatha. 

Whatever may have been the correct meaning of those 
terms it is certain that already in the age of the later 
Vaidehas the Aryans had crossed the Viudhyas and even 
established several states iu the Deccan. One of these 
states was Vidarbha or Berar. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi mentioned in the 
Jutakas. We have already seen that the KumbhakSra 
Jatakaand the TTttaradhyayana make him a contemporary 
of Naggaji, Naggati or Nagnajit kiug of GandhAra. We 
learn from the Aitaroya Bralimaqa (VII. 31) that Nagnajit 
was a contemporary of Bhlma king uf Vidarbha. 

“ Ecatnu haiva prochatub Parvata Narad.au Somakaya 
Sahfvdevy&ya Sahadevftya SSrnjnyiiya Babhrave Daivfl- 
vridhoya Bhlraaja VaidarbhAya Nagnajite Gandhariya." 
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Vidarbha therefere existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. The kingdom is mentioned in 
the Jaiminiya Brfihmaiia (11.440; Ved. Ind. II. 297). 
It was famous for its MAchalas (perhaps a species of dog) 
which killed tigers (JAOS, 19, 100 Vidarbhesu macalas 
SammeyS apiha £;Irdul&u marayauti). The l’rasna 
Upauishad mentions a sage of Vidarbha named Bhargava 
as a contemporary of A^val&yana. Another sage called 
Vidarbh! KauoQinyais mentioned in the Brihad&ragyaka 
Upauishad. The name Kaugginra is apparently derived 
from the city of Kuiulina, the capital of Vidarbha (Mbb. 
111.73.1-2; TTarivamsa, Visbnuparva, 59.60), represented 
by the modern Kauydinya-pura on the banks of tho 
Wardha iu the Chagdur taluk of Amruoti (Gaz. Amraoti, 
Vol. A, p. 406). 

From the Porayic account of the Yadu family it 
appears that Vidarbha, the eponymous hero of tho Vidar- 
bhas, was of Yadu lineage (Matsva Purjtyia, 41. 36: VSvu 
Purana, 95. 35-30). 

If the evidence of the Kumbbakara .Tstaka has any 
value, then Nimi king of Vidoha (mentioned in the 
work), Nagnajit king of GandhAra and Bhlma king of 
Vidarbha must be considered to Iw contemporaries of 
Karay:}u of KaliAga. It follows from this that the 
kingdom of Kalinga was in existence in the time 
of Nimi and his contemporaries cf the Brahnmua poriod. 
The evidence of tho Jutaka is confirmed by that of 
the Uttaradhyayana Sdtra. The Mahogovinda Suttanta 
(Dialogues of tho Buddha, II. 270) makes Sattahhu king 
of Kalifiga a contemporary of Reiiu king of Uithila and of 
PhaUirattha or Dhtitarashtra king of Kfisi (meutioued 
in the Satapatha Brahmans, XIII. 5. 4. 22). There cau 
thus be no doubt that Ratings existed as an independent 
kingdom in the time of which tho Brahmans spoak. It 
is mentioned both by Puyini (IV. 1. 170) and Baudhayana 
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(I. i. 30-31). The latter regards it as an impure country 
but evidently not unfrequented by Aryans. Tt comprised 
the whole coast, from the river Vaitarapl (Mbh. III. 111. 
4) in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. We 
learn from the Jatalcas that the capital of Kalicga was 
Dantapurnnagara' (Dantakurn, Mbh. V. 48. 76). The 
Mahabharata mentions another capital called Rajapura 
{XII. 4. 3). The Mah&Vftatu {Smart’s edition, p. 432) 
refers to another city named Siriihapura. The Jaina 
writers mention a fourth city called Kwhohauapura {Ind. 
Ant, 1891, p. 375). 

Tho Mahagovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Asaaka (on the Godhavarl, Sutla Nip!ita 
977) which existed in the time of Reitu and Dhatamttha 
(Dhritaiftsbtra). It was ruled by king Brahmndatta who 
had his capital at Tolana. 

The Aitareya BrahmaQa refers (VJII. 14) to princes 
of the south who aru called Bhojas aud whoso subjects 
are called the Satvats, " dakshiijasyUh disi yo ko cha 
Satrat&th rSj&no Bhaujyavaivate’ hhishichyante Bhojctye- 
nan-abhishiktAn-ftcbakshata.” In tho Satapatha Brahmans 
(XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat by Bharuta of the Sacvats, 
and his taking away the horse which they had prepared 
for an Asvamedba are referred to. These Sat v ate must 
have been living near Bhavata’s realm, ». 6., near the 
Ganges and the Yamuna (?/. Sat. Br., XIII. 6. 4. 11). 
But in the time of the Aitareya BrftbmaQa they probably 
moved further to the south. Their kings were called 
Bhojas. This account of the Satvats and tho Bhojas, 
deduced from the Brahmapical statements, accords strik- 



■ cj. Bp TuO. XIV. p. Ml, D»nupara«a»ltft. Ts« bum of lb. oilj jrobibly 
urrliH i. lh*t of lie for, of D»aU*»k«r» .«»r Cbieocole a. lho O.Sj.in DfclrM. 
Many other Kolihga o»pimU .l«d in sbe wain cHurirt, * K sterna £ nra (Mukba. 

Utpm on can VaMUlhttO, Bp. Ind.. IT. 187>. 8iml«pun. (ain^nna. leu 
Chiooooa, Uuhre.il, A. B. D.. p. 9*1, om 
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ingly with Pur&iiic evidouoo. It is stated iu tho 
PurSoas that the f&tvatas and tho Bhojas were offshoots 
of the Yadn family which dwolt at Mathura on tho banks 
of the Yamun& (Malaya, 43. 4S ; 44. 46-48; Vftyu, 94. 52; 
95. IS ; 90. 1-2; Vishnu, IV. 13. 1-6). We ure further 
told by the same authorities that they wore tho kindreds 
of tho southern realm of Vidarbha (Mat. 44. 36 ; Vftyu 
95. 35-3(1). We have evidonua of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and Vidarbha. A place called 
Bhojakata « included within Vidarbha both by the 
Harivamsa (Vishnu Parva, 00. 82) and the Mahabharata 
(V. 157. 15-16). The Chammak grant of the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II makes it clear that tho Bhojakata 
territory was equivalent to the Iliohpur district iu Berar 
or Vidarbha (J. U. A. S., 1914, p. 329). Dr. Smith says, 
“ l'ho name Bhojakata 'castle of the Bhojas ’ implies that 
the province was named after a castle formorly held by 
the Bhojas, an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts 
of A3oka ” Kalidasa in his Baghuvaiiisa (V. 39-40) calls 
the king of Vidarbha a Bhoj.i (cf. also Mbh. V. 48. 74; 
157. 17). But Vidarbha was not the only Bboja state. 
The Aitsreya BrabmaijH refers to several Bhoja kings 
of the south. A line of Bhojas must hare ruled in 
Dandaka. A passage in the Arthasistra (Ed. 1919, 
p. 11 .) runs thus : — 

“ DSodakyo nfiraa Bhojab kftmAt Brfthmana-kanyum 
abhitnunyaminas sabaudhu rftshtro vinanAsa" — a Bboja 
known as Dandakyu, or king of Dagdaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Briihmana girl, parish*! along with bis 
relations and kiugdoni. We learn from the Sarabhaugu 
Jauika (No. 522) that the kingdom of Dandaki had its 
capital at Kumbhavatl. According to the Rfimayaua 
(VII. 92. 18) the name of the capital was Madhumauta, 
while the MahSv&stu (Senart’a Edition, p. 303) places it 
at Govardhana (NSsik). 




DECCAN IN THE AGE OP THE LATER VAIDF.HAS J7 



It is clour, from what has been stated above, that 
there were, in the ago of the later Vaidekas. and tho 
Brshmagas, many kingdoms in the south, both Aryan 
and Non-Aryan, namely, tho Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Danilka, as 
well as Assaka and Kalifiga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of l'raos-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non- Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the And bras, 
Sahara*, Palindas and probably also the Mutihas (Ait. Br. 
VII. 18). In the opinion of Dr. Smith tho Andhras 
were a Dravidian people, now represented by the 
large population speaking the. Telugu language, vrho 
occupied the deltas of the Gorlivarl and tho Kriahi.il. 
Mr. P. T. firlnivas Iyengar argues that tho Andhras 
were originally a Vindhyan tribo, and that the extension 
of Andhra power was from the west to the east down the 
Godavari and Krishna valleys (Iud. Aut., 1913, pp. 
276-8). Prof. Bbandarkar points out that tho Serivftiiij 
J&taka places Andhapura, i.e., tho pura or capital of Hie 
Andhras, on the river TelavSha which he idealities with 
the modern Tel or Telingiri (Ind. Ant.,, 1918, p. 71). 
But if " Seri ” or Srlrftjya refers to tho Ganga Kingdom 
of Mysore, Telavftha may have been another name of 
the Tungabhadrft- Krishna, and Andhapura identical with 
Ber.vfida. The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava 
king Siva-skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 
(Andhr&patba) embraced the Krishna District and had 
its centre at Dhannakada or Bezvftdn (Ep. Ind. VI. 88). 

The Sabaras and the Pulindas are described in teh 
Matsya and the Vdyu PurfUjas as DnkshinftpatharAsinab, 
together with the Vaidarblias and tho Daiyjakas : 



TesliSiQ pare janapadA DikshinftpaUmvlsinab 
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KflrfishiUeha salm-ishlkft S la by fib SahnrilstathA 
l'ulindfl Viudhyn Pushikft Vaidarbbn Daiydakaih saha 

(Mat*y«, 111. 46*18.) 

Abblrlb s»ha ehu-ishtkab Atabyab Sabar/lscha ye 
Puliudfi Vindhya Mulika Vaidarbbn Daiylakaib saha 

(Viyo, V>. 126.) 

The Mahnbharata also placet* the Andhra*, Pulindas 
and f$abara3 iu the Dcccan : 

Dalcshioupathajanmunab serve nsra var- X n dhrakab 
Gubab I’ulind&b SabarSs Chnchnkii Madrakaib saha. 

(Mbh. XII 207. »2.) 

The precise p xsltiou aud extent of the country of the 
Sabaras cannot be shown. They are usually identified 
with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and 
are probably represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras of 
the Vizagapatam Hills, and the Savaris of the Gwalior 
territory (Ind. Ant., 187!), p. 232, Cunn. AGI, now ed. p 
pp. 583, 580). 

The capital of the Pulindas (I'ulindanagara) pro- 
bably lay to the south-east of Das&nin (Mbh. LI. 5-10), 
i.e., the Vidiia or Bhitsa region (Meghaduta, 2<t-25). 

The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dttsyu txiba inentionod in the Aitaroya Bmhmaya along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Sahara*, is not so certain. 
Megasthencs refers to a tribe called “ Moduhae," and 
placos them beyond the " Modo-gftlingae,” who inhabited 
a very large island in the Ganges. The Modubau are 
associated with the Uherae, perhaps, identical with tho 
Savaras of the Altareya Brahmapa. In the Sunkbayana 
Srauta Sdtra (XV. 26. 6) the Mdtilm are called MQuhtpa 
or MQvlpa, It is not altogether improbable that the 
Mflchtpas are the people who appear in the Marknudeya 
Pur&r.a (57. -10) under the designation of Mushika. A 
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comparison of the Aitareva BrUhmaua with the SfcilklUlYana 
Srauta SOtru betrays a good deal of confusion with 
regard to the second and third consonants of the name. 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later generations 
to introduce further variations. The Mushikas were 
probably settled on the hanks of the river Musi ou which 
Hyderabad now stands. 1 



The Sixtckn M*uaj*naP41)as. 



The Vedic texLs do not throw much light on the 
political history of the period which elapsed from the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy to the rise of Kosala under 
Mahftkosala, the father- in-law of Bimbisara. But we 
know from the Buddhist Auguttara Nikftya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent, 
and power known as the Sojuaa MahAjanapada. These 
states were : — 

1. Klai 9. Kum 

2. Kosula 10. PancbUn 

3. Anga II. Machahha (Mafeya) 

4. Magadba li. Stosenn 

3. Vajji 13. Assaka 

3. Mails 14. Avanti 



7. Chetiya (C'hodi) 15. (tadbba 

8. Vaihsa (Vataa) lfi. Karoboja. 



These Mahfijanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to ICaUra-Janaka but anterior to .Ualiii- 
kosala, because one of them, Vnjji, rose to power after 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, 
Kfisi, lost its independence before the time of Mahukosala 
and formed an integral part of the liosalau monarchy 
in the sixth century B.C. 



Ptuglur, Mirknggaya n*. 
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The Jain i Bhugaratl Sutra gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas : 



I. 
t. 
3. 

J. 
5. 
«. 
7. 

a. 



Aiijji 



Mag«iia (Magadba) 
MaLya 

MaUva 

Aobobha 

Vaehobba (V»Ua) 
Kociiclib* (Karb:hb» ') 



». Pi'Iha (Pintfyaf) 

10 . Liaha (Rii.lha) 

11. Bajji (Vajji) 

1 2. Moli 
18 . Ki*i 

14. K ova in 

15. Avnba 

Hi. SambKuttara (Sumhot- 
tara?) 



It will be seen that Aftga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
Kasi, and Kosala are common to both the lists. Mftlava 
of the Bbagavati is probably identical with Avanti of 
the Ahguttara. Moli is prol*ably a corruption of Malta. 
The other slates mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of 
India, The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly 
proves that its list is Inter than the one given in the 
Buddhist Aflguttara. We shall, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of thn political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of tho sixteen Mahftjanap'idas Kasi was probably 
at first the most powerful. Wo have already seen that 
Kasi probably played a prominent part in the subversion 
of the Widehnn monarchy. Several Jfttakas boar witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila JjUaka 
(No. 24.3) says that the city of Benares is tho chief 
city in all India. It extended over twelve leagues' 
whoroas MithilS and fudapatta were each only seven 
leagues in oxtont.' Several Kfiai monarehs are described as 

1 " DrtdMayafruiilao D4rt*ul u«ga.»m «oBbh«.« J.UU, bit, 

B»nl>U-ini|a J. *83 ; BhOriOalU J. M3. 

• Sonichl J. *SU; Vidhon.wtfiU J. B«. 
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aspirants for the dignity of " sabbarajOnam aggarfija,” 
and lord of sakala-Jamlnidtpa (Bhaddasftla Jiitaka, 4C3; 
Dhonasfikha Jfltaka, 853). The Mnhuvagga also mentions 
the fact that Ka*i was a great realm in former times: 

“ BhQtapubbaiii bhikkhave B&rflijasiya m Brohmndatto 
nflma Kfisir&jft ahosi addbo mahaddhano Muhfibhogo 
raahabbalo mahavfthano mabRvijito paripuyuakosa kot- 
tbiigfiro." ' 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kftsi, and represent .As vase n a, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tlrthakara Parsva who is 9aid to lmro 
died 250 years before Mahuvira, i.e., in 777 B.O. 

Already in the Brahmaija period a king of Kflsi immed 
DhftarAshtra attempted to offer a hone sacrifice, but 
was defeated by Satftnlka Sdtrajita with Hie result that 
the Kfisis down to the time of the Salapatha llrflhaiau'i, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred lire (Sat. Br., XIM. 
5. 1. 19). Some of the other Kiisi monurchs wore more 
fortunate. Thus in the Brabaebatta Jiitaka (No. 380) a 
king of Benares is said to have gone against the king of 
Kosala with a large army. lie entered the city of Sftva- 
tthi and took the kiug prisoner. The Kosambl Jfltaka (No. 
42S), the Kiinflla Jfltaka (No. 530) and the Mahavagga- 
(S.B.K., Vol. XIII, pp. 2B 1-209) refer to the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahmadattas of Kflsi. 
The Awake Jfltaka (No. 207) refers to the city of Potali, 
the capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the 
kingdom of Kflsi. Evidently the reigning prince of 
Potali was a vassal of the sovereign of Kiisi. In the 
Sona-Nanda Jfltaka (No. 032) Afauoja, king of Benares, 
is said to have subdued the kings of Kosala, AQga, and 
Magadhn. In the Mahfibhurata fXITI. 80) Pratnrdana, 
king of Kiisi, is said to have crushed the power of tho 



M»ia»UK8* X. 3. 3; Vino;.. PU.knm ). 3»2 
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Vitahavyasor Haihayas. In the absence of corrobora- 
tive evidence it is difficult to say how far the account of 
the achievements of individual kings, mentioned in the 
JAtakua and the epic, is authentic. But the combined 
testimony of many Jfttaka? and the Muhftvngga clearly 
prove* that Kftsi was at one time a great, almost imperial, 
power, stronger than many of its neighbours including 
Kosala. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has pointed out that several Kftsi 
monarchs, who figure in the Jatakas, are also mentioned 
in the Purina*, e.g., Vissasena of Jfttaka No. 2 6S, Udava 
of Jfttaka No. ■153, and BliallAtiva of Jfttaka No. 604 
am mentioned in the Pur ft pas as Vishvakaerui, Udaka- 
sana, and BhallSta (Malaya t9. 57 eiseq.; Vftyu 99. ISO 
etseg.: Vishnu IV. 19. 13). 

Wo know from the Bhoj&jftoiya Jfttaka (No. 23) that 
" a'.l the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares." 
We are (old that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares (Jfttaka LSI). Benares in this respect resembled 
ancient Babylon and medireval Roma, being the coveted 
prize of its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Ko.sala was bounded on the west 
by Pafichftla, on the south by the Sarpikft or Syandikft 
(Sai) river (Rim. II. 49. 11-12; 60. 1), on the cast by the 
Sadftutrft which separated it from Videha, and on the 
north by the Nepal hills. Roughly speaking, it corres- 
ponds lo the modem Oudh. It included the territory of 
the Sfikyaa of Kapikivastu. In the SutU Nipata (S.B.E., 
X, Part LI, 08-69} Buddha says, “just beside Hiniavauta 
there lives a people endowed with the power of wealth, 
the inhabitants of Kosala. They urc Adio/ichat 1 by 
family Sftkiyas by birth : from that family I have wandered 

' Iw Urging to *• Lilly* (Sol.r) too* (<* LBilan lus. !>. ,» au l, 
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out, not longing for sensual pleasures." This passage 
leaves no room for doubt that the Sukiyas or fiakyas were 
included among the inhabitants of Kosala. Tf any doubt 
is still entertain «d )t is sol at rest by l’asenadi's words 
recorded in the ilajjhinm Nikftva (II. 12-1): 

“ Bhagavft pi khattiyo, abam pi kbattio, Ehagaca pi 
Koeahiko, all am pi Kosalsko, Bhagavft pi Asltiko, aham 
pi Asltiko. " 

Kosala proper contained three great oities, namely, 
Ayodhyfi, SiLketa and S&vatthi or fir A vast t, besides a 
uumbor ol minor towns like Setavya, (PftySsi Suttanta) 
and llkkattba (Amhattba Sotta). Ayodhya (Oudb) was a 
town on the river SarayO. Sftketn is often suppled to be 
the same as Ayodhya, but Prof. Rhys Davids points out 
(bat both cities are mentioned as existing in the Buddha's 
time. Thuy were possibly adjoining like London and 
Westminster. Sfivatthi is the great ruined city on the 
south bank of the Rftptl called Snheth-Maheth which is 
situated on the borders of tho Gouda and Bahraich 
districts of the United Provinces. 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in 
the fiatapatha Bruhinaija the Kosalas appear a-s falling 
later than tho Kuru Paflcbalns, but earliev than the 
Vidchas, undue the iulluence of BrAbmagical civilisation. 

In the ltAmayana and in the Buninas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a 
king named IkshvSku. Branches of this family are 
represented as ruling at Visalft or Vateali (P.5mayana I. 
47. 11-12), at Mithilft (Vftyu. P. 80. 8) and at KusinftrA 
(The Kusa Jataka No. 531). A prince named Ikshvilku 
is mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda (X. 00. 4). 
In the Atharva Veda (XIV. 89. 9) cither Ikshvilku, or 
one of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. 
The Purflpas give lists of kings of the Aikshvaka dynasty 
from Ikshvaku himself to Prasennjit, the contemporary 
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of Binibisftra. Many of those kings aro mentioned in the 
Vodic literature. For example 

Mandhfttri YuvanflSva (Vftyu, 88. 67) is mentioned 
in the Gnpatha Brfthmaoa (I. 2. LO et »cq.). 

Purukutsa (Vftyu, 98. 72) is mentioned in tho Rig 
Veda (I. 68. 7 ; 112. 7. 14; 174. 2. VI. 20. 10). 
In the SnUpatha Brdhmana (XIII. 5. 4. 5) he is 
called an Aikshvftlca. 

Trasiulasyu (Vftyu, 88. 74) is mentioned in tho Rig 
Veda (IV. 88. 1 ; VJI. 19. 8, etc.). 

Tryaruna (Vftyu, 8S. 77) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (V. 27). In the Piiiiclwviriiaa Brfihmaija 
(XIII. 3. 12) ho is called an Aikshvftka. 

Trtfauku (Vftyu, 88. 100) la mentioned in the Taittiri- 
ya Upauifhad (I. 10. 1). 

Sarischandra (Vftyu, 88. 117) is mentioned in tho 
Aitaroya Brahmau* (VII. 18. l(i) and is styled 
Aikshr&ka. 

Rohita, the son of Hari&handra (Vftyu, 86. 119) is also 
mentioned in the Aitaroya BrAhmapa (VII. 14). 

Bhaglratba (Vftyu, 88. 167) is mentioned in the 
Jaiminlya Upanishad Brfthmana (IV. 2. 12) and 
is oalled Aikshvftka. Under the name of Bhaje- 
ratha he is probably referred to in the Rig Veda 
(X. 60. 2) itself. 

Amtorlsha (Vftyu, 88. 171) is mentioned in tho Rig 
Veda (1. 100. 17). 

Rituparpa (Vftyu, 89, 173) is mentioned in a Brfth- 
maijH-like passage of the Baudhayana Srauta SDtra 
(XX. 12). 

Da&iratha (Vftyu, 88. 183) is possibly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda (I. 126. 4). 

Rftma (Vftyu, 88. 184, may bo the person of the same 
name mentioned in the Rig Veda (X. 93. 14). 
But Dasaracha and Rama in the Vedio passages 
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are not connected with either the Ikshvrtku 
family or with Kosala. 

Hirapyanablm Kausalya (Vayu, 88. 207), Is mentioned 
in the Prasna Upanishad, VI. 1, and the &»rikhi- 
yana Srauta SQtra, XVI. 9. 13. He is probably 
connected with Para A-tuftra Hairanyanltbha, the 
Kosala king mentioned in a gathft occurring in 
the Satnpatha Br&tamaya, XIII. 5. t. 4. Accord- 
ing to the Prasna Upanishad, Hiragyatfibha was a 
contemporary of Sukess Bhflrndvaja (VI. 1), who 
was himself a contemporary of Kausalya Asva- 
Iftyana (Prathin, 1. 1). If it l>e true, as seems 
probable, that Aavaliyaua of Kosala is identical 
with AsaalAyana of Silvatthi mentioned in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (II. 117 el acq.) as a con- 
temporary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed 
in the sixth century B.C. Consequently Hira«ya- 
nfibha, too, must have lived in that century. The 
patronymic “ Hairanvanabha " of Para AtgSra 
probably indicates that he was a son of Hiragya- 
niibha. 

Some of the later princes of the Purflaic list (e.g:, 
Sftkya, Suildhodana, SiddhArtha, Rfthula and Prasenajit) 
aro montioned in Buddhist tests. The relations of 
Hiraijyanabha with Prnsenajir, who also flourished in the 
sixth century B.C., will be discussed in a later chapter. 

It is clear from tfle facts mentioned ubove that the 
Purapie lists contain names of real kings and princes. 
But t.hov have many glaring defects. 

(1) Branches of the Ikshv&ku family ruling over 
different territories have beea misod together, e.g., 
Trasadasyu, king of the Pams ( Rig Veda, IV. 38. 1 ; VII. 
19. 3), Ritupanyi, kin* of S.iphiila (Baud. Srauti Sutra, 
XX. 12), 8uddhodana of Kapilavastu aud L’rasenajit, king 
of Srava3t:, have been mentioned in such a way .vs to leave 
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the impression that they formed a continuous line of 
princes who ruled in regular succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have boon represented ns successors 
and collaterals have been represented ns lineal descendants, 
e.y., Prasenajit, kin" of Sriivaati, is represented 08 the lineal 
successor of 8iddh5r;ha and Itfthula, though he was actually 
a contemporary of Siddh&rtha, and belonged to a different 
branch of the Iksbvaku family. 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.ff., Para 
Ato&ra and Mahttkosala. 

(k) The name of Siddiulrtlm (Buddha), who never 
ruled, has been included. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the PurAijic 
list who actually ruled over Kosala. The names of 
some of the earlier kings of the list, e g., Purukuwa, 
Trasadasyu, Harischsndra, Bohitt, liituporoa .and a few 
others, are omitted from the dynastic list of the kings of 
Ayodbya given in the IUmayao* (f. 70). We know 
from the Vedic literature that meet, if not all, of these 
princes ruled over territories lying outside Kosala. The 
only kings or Rajas mentioned in the Purftpic list who 
■are known from Vedic and early Buddhist texts to have 
reigned in Kosala, or over some part of it, are Hiraoya- 
n&bha, Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 

The Vedic texts mention another king named Para 
Atnfira. The Buddhist works mention a few other kings 
of Kosala, but their names do not o?cur in the epic and 
Purftoio lists. Some of these kings had their capital at 
Ayodhyi, others at S&keta, and the rest at Srftvasit. Of 
the princes of Ayodbya the Gliata JiLtaka (No. 461) 
mentions Kttlatena. A Kosalurajn reigning in Saketa 
is mentioned in the Nandiynmigu Jataka (No. 385). 
Vaflkfc MahSkosala and many others' had their capital 
at S&vatthi or SrflvastL Ayodhyft seems to have been the 

' S,).. Tli» KanUrijA of 1. 75 1 Cl.ittt (39flJ.i SobbunkU (S!«) f mil PummJK. 
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earliest capital, and S:\keta the next. Tile last capital 
whs Srurastt Ayodhyi had sunk tu the level of nn un- 
important town in Buddha’s time (Buddhist India, p. 34), 
hut S&kefca and Srftvaslt were included muongthesix groat 
cities of Tndia (Maliaparinibldua Sulla, S.B.K , XI, p. 99). 

The chronology of ancient Kosiila is in a state of 
utmost confusion. If tho Purity* arc to bo believed, a 
prince named Divftkara occupied the throne of Ayodhya 
in the time of Adhislmnkiishiyi, great-great-grandson of 
Parikshib. It is not known when the older capitals wore 
abandoned in favour of Sravasti. But it must have been 
some considerable time before the accession of Prasenajit, 
the contemporary of Blmbisaro, and of Udnyaun, tho 
descendant of Adhistmabrishj>a. 

We learn from the Mnha vagga (S.B.E., XVII, p. 294) 
that during the period of the earlier Bnihmadattas 
of Kasi, Kasala was a small realm : Dighlti nAcua Koaala- 
rflj& ahosi daliddo nppadhano appabhogo appabnlo 
appjivabano appavijito aparipunnakosakotthagaro. 

Tn th? seventh and sixth centuries B.C., hmvever, 
Kosala was a mighty kingdom which contended first with 
K&d, and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
Madhyades'a. Tlx- history of its struggles with KJlsi is 
reserved for treatment in a Intor chapter. The rivalry 
with Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Magadhan Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. It was 
separated from the latter kingdomlby the river Champi, 
modern Chdndan. The Anga dominions, however, at one 
time included Magadha and probably extended to the 
shores of the sea. The Vidhura Paodita .liUuka (No. 54?.) 
describes Rftjagri>a a* a city of Angn. The Sinti Parva 
of the MahAbharata (29. 35) refers to an AUga king who 
sacritlced on Mount Vishuupada (at Gaya). The Sabbt*- 
parva (44.9) mentions Ailga and Vaiiga as formiug one 
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Viahftjft or kingdom. The- Katha-sarit-sagara says (25.86; 
26.116; 82.3-16) that Vipmkapur, a city of the Augas, 
was situated on the shore or the sea. 

Clmmna. the famous capital of Afiga, stood on therivevof 
the same name (Jitaka 608) and the Ganges. 1 Cunningham 
points out that there still exist, near Bh&gnlpur two villages, 
Chnmpanagam and Champapnra, which most prohably 
represent the actual sice of the ancient capital. It is 
stated in the Mabfibharata, the PuiTvnas and the Ilari- 
vatiisa that the ancient name of ChampC was Malml' : 

Champasya til purl Champa 
Ya MAlinyabhavat purfi 

In the Jatalta stories the city is also called Kfila- 
Champn. The Muhrt-Janaka Jataka (No. 539) informs us 
tliat Champa was sixty leasues from llichila. The same 
Jataka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the lime of Gotama Buddha’s death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five being 
Riijngrha, SrUvasti, Suketa, Kauifnnbi, and Benares. 1 
Champa increased in wealth and traders sailed from it 
to Surarnabliumi for trading purposes.* Emigrants from 
Champa to Cochin China arc supposed to have named 
their settlement after this famous Indiau city. 3 

The oarliest appearance of Anga is in the Atharva 
Veda (Y. 22. 14) in connection with the Gandharis, 
Mujavants, nud Magadhas. The KSuiAyana tells an absurd 
story about the origin of this Janapadn. It i? related in 
that epic that Mariana having incurred the displeasure of 
Mabadevn fled from the hermitage of the latter to escape 

’ Walter!. Tun Chweng, II. 1S1 , DafalBrnii* Chuita. IL 2. 

’ ** »7: V*7s, 99. 10S-C0 , Birir. S3. 19: Mbli. XII. G (1-7 

* Miilujnriaibb!ro SmU. 

* HUU, Cnmb Ril , VI. M9. p. 20. 

* Ind. Ant TI. 2», Italop. W. Kcmlol.l Dey , Nctei on AnoU«l Ates. JASB. 
1914. 
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his consuming anger, and the region where "he cast 
olT his hody (Align) " has since been known by the 
name of A Ora (J.A8B, 1914, p. 317). The Mabftbhftrata 
jittiibut.es the foundation of the kingdom :o n princo 
named Aftga. There may he some truth in this tradition. 
Aftga Vairochaim is included in the list of anointed 
kings in the Aitareya BrAhmana (VIII. 22). The Mahi- 
govinda Suttanta mentions king DhatoreHhn of Align.' 
The Buddhist texts mention a queen named Gaggara who 
<rave her name to a famous lake in Champa. The PuiApas 
(Matsya, 48. 91-108; Vflyu, 99. 100-112) give lists of the 
early kings of AUgu. Ouo of these kings, Badhivflhana, 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Puriiyas and the 
TTarivaihsa (32. 43) represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Aftga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the* sixth century B.C. His daughter 
Chaudauft or Clmndrabiila was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained 
tho Kevaliship (JASB, 1914, pp. 320-321). Satflnlka, 
king of Kausamh! attacked Charapfl, the capital of Dad hi 
v&bann, and in the confusion which ensued, Chaudanfl 
fell into the hands of a rnhlwir, hut all along Fhe main- 
tained the vows of the order. Magadha was then a small 
kingdom. A great struggle for supremacy was going on 
between Aftga and Magadha.' The Vidhura Papdita 
Jataka (Conoll, VI. 133) describes Rfijagrba as a city 
of Aftga, while the Mahftbh&rata refers to a sac-ifice 
which an Aftga king performed at. Mt. Vishyupada (at 
Gaya). These facts probably indicate that atone time 
the Aftga kiDg annexed Magadha. Brahmadatte, king 
of Aftga, is actually known to have defeated Bhattiya, 
king of Magadha. Aftga had, at this time, an ally in 
the king of the Vatsas. Sri ITarsha speaks of a kiog of 

• DIoi*nr* ef II. 2TC. 

1 Cli*mp*J7* JiUlu. 
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Afiga namod Drdhavarman being restored to bis kingdom 
by Uilayana, kin^ of Knu&mbl (Priyadursika, Act TV). 

llio destruction of the kingdom of Align was elFectcd 
by Hliattiva’.i son Bimbisfira tjronikn of Magndba who 
killed Bnilmiadatta, took his capital Charupft, and resided 
there as viceroy till his father’s death when ho returned 
to Bajagrha. 1 

Majjadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and (Jays districts cf BihAr. Its earliest capital was (Jiri- 
vrajn, or old Hfijagrha, near Rajgir among the bills near 
Gays. The MahsvutfgafS.B.E., XIII, 15U)call$it Giriblvija 
of the Magadhis to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name (<f. Girivraja in Kekayn). The Malmbhfirata 
refers to it as Giiivrajn. Rilrbadratbapnra (IT 21.11), 
and Magadhapura (Goratham girimaaftdya dadrisur 
Mdzadbairi puram II. 90.-80), and says that it was an 
impregnable city, puraih dur&dharahniii samantatab, 
bciug protected by fire hills, Vaihilra " Vipnlab sailo,” 
Varaha, Vfishabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka. From the 
IUmflyaiyi we learn that the city had another name 
Vasuraatl (I. 82. 8). The life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 113) 
mentions still another name, Kusagar/ipuru. Indian 
Buddhist writers give a seventh name, Bimbas&rapuri 
(Law, Buddhaghosfca, 87n). 

Tn a passage of the Rig Veda (III. 58. 11) mention 
is made of a territory called Ktlcatu ruled by a chieftain 
named Pram.aganda. Ydska (Xirukta VI. 32) declares that 
Kikata was the name of a non-Aryan country. In later 
works Kikata is given as a synonym of Magadba (cf Abhi- 
dhanachintdmam, “KikatA Magadkfckvayab " ; Bhagavata 
Puruya I. 3. 21 : Buddhonaiun&’njanasutab Klkatoshu 
blwvishyati ; Srldhara “ Kikatafo GayApradesab ”)• 

The name Magadba first appears in the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) where fever is wished away to the Gandb&ris, 
Hunlj : * Until cf ». 165 a , J A.S.B.. 1014, p. 321. 
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MQjavnnts, Ailgas, and Magadhas. Tho men of Magadha 
are usually spoken of in the early Vedio literature in terms 
of contempt. In the Viatyn (XV) hook of the Atharva 
Snifahitl, the Vratya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pulo 
of Brahmanism, is brought into very special relation to 
tho Puinschuli and the Magadha, faith is called his harlot, 
the Mitra his Magadha 1 . In the Srauta Sotras tlm 
equipment characteristic of the Vrfityn is said to he given, 
when the latter is admitted into the Aryan Br&hmapicnl 
community, to the so-called Br, h in alias living in Mngadha 
(Bmbmabandhu M&gndhadestya, Vedic Index 11.116). 
The Brttbnmoas of Magadha nrc here spoken of in n 
sneering tone as Brahma-bamthu. In the Sltukhayapa 
Irapyaka, however, the vieivs of a “MogadhavSsi " 
Briihmaoa are quoted with respect. The Vedic dislike of 
the Magadhas in early times was duo, according to 
Oldenberg (Buddlm, -VOOn) to the fact that the Mugadlms 
were not wholly BrAhmanisod. Pargiter (J.R.AS,, 1908, 
pp. 851-853) suggests that in Magadha the Aryans met 
and miugled with a body of invaders from the east by sea. 

With the exception ot Prnmaganda uo king of 
Magadha appears to lie mentioned in the Vedic literature. 

The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 
MahabbAratn (I. (53. 30) and the I’uranas is that founded 
by Brhadmtha, the son of Vusu Chaidyoparicham, and 
the father of Jartteandha. The Ramfivanu (I. 32. 7) 
makes Vasu himself the founder of Girivmjaor Vasumatl. 
A Brbad ruth a is mentioned twice in the llig Veda (I. 36. 
IS; X. 49. 6) but there is nothing to show that he is 
identical with the father of Jar&sandlm. The Buninas 
give lists of the Bfirbadratha kings from Jamsaodha’s 
son Sahadeva to Ripufljaya, and apparently makes 
Sen&jit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the contem- 
porary of Adbisims-ki ishpa of the Prtrikshita family 
' Weber, Bin IML IA, p. 114 
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and Div&kara of tne Ikshvitku line. But in the absence 
of independent external corroboration it is not safe to 
accept the ParaQio chronology and order of succession 
of these princes as authentio (c/1 pp. 05-66 ante). The 
Burhudrathas are said to have passed away when Puliba 
placed his son Pradyota on the throue of Avanti. As 
Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama Buddha it 
is reasonable to conclude that the Biirlindratha dynasty 
came to an end in the sixth century B.C. The Jaina 
writers mention two early kings of Itajagplia named 
Siuuudravijayaaud his son Gaya (3.B.E., XLV, 86). Gaya 
is said to have reached perfection which lias been taught 
by the Juinas. But very little reliance can be placed 
on the uncorroborated assertions of lato Jaina authors. 

The second .\iagadhan dynasty, according to the 
Puraiias, was the Saiianig* line founded by a king 
named SiSunftgn. Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, 
is said to hare belonged to this dynasty. Advaghosha, 
however, in his Buddha-ch irita, distinctly (XI. 2) refors 
to Sreoya, *.«?., BimbisAra as a scion, not of the SuisumTga 
family, hat of the Hnrvafika-kula, aud the Mahfivarixii 
makes Susiinftga the founder of a dynasty which suc- 
ceeded that of Bimbisara. The Purauns themselves 
relate that Sifiunilga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and will be king:— 

Aahta-trimSachchhatara bhftvyah 
PrudyotAb pafleha te sutAb 
UatvA teshiuh yasab kritsnam 
Sisunftga bhavi-hyati. 

(Vavu PajAya, 99. 314.) 

If this statement be true, then Sis'uuaga must bo later 
than the first Pradyota. namely Chanda Pradyota Mah&- 
sena, who was, according to the early Pftli texts, a con- 
temporary oi Bimbisara. It follows that Sisuuftga must 
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1>o later than Bimbis&ra. But we have seen that the 
Purunas make SiSun&ga an ancestor of Bimbisura. Thus 
the Parana*, in their preseut form, are self-contradictory. 
The inclusion of Vftraqasi and Vaisall within disun&ga's 
dominions (Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21 ; 8.B.E , XI, 
p. xvi), proves that he came after Bimbisflra and Ajata- 
satru who were the first to establish Magadban authority 
in those regions. The MAhMailkflravattbu tells us that 
Rfijagjha lost her rank of royal city from tho time of 
SidunAga. This also indicates that Sitfunaga came after 
the palmy days of Rsjagrha, i.e., the period of Bimbisiira 
and AjataSuru. Prof. Bhamiarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, accepts tho Coylouoso version and rejects 
tho Pur&oic account of Bimbisara’s lineage. He makes 
BimbisOra the founder of his dynasty, and says that he 
was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the oxponso of the Vajjis. The Mahavaiiisi, however, 
states (Geiger's translation, p. 12) that Bimbisara was 
anointed king by his own father when he was only 15 
years old. Tumour and N. L. Dey mention Bhatiyo or 
Bhattiya as the name of the father (Tumour. Mahavarhsa 
1. 10 ; J.A.S.B., 191 1, 821). The Tibetans on the other 
hand, call him Mabfipadma (Essay on Uutyftdhya, p. 173). 
Wo have already mentioned his defeat at the hands of 
Brahmadatta, king of Anga. Tho defeat was avuuged 
by Bimbisara who launched Mngadha into that oareer of 
conquest and aggrandisement which only ended when 
A&>ka sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kaliilgi. 

The Vajjis. according to Prof. Rhys Davids and 
Cunningham, inoluded eight con federate clans (nMh«- 
kula), of whom the Videhans, the Lichchhavis, the 
Jnatrikas and the Vajjis proper were the mast important. 
The identity of the remaining dans remains uncertain. 
It may, however, be noted here that in a passage of 
the Satrakritifiga the Ugras, Bhogas, Aikahvakos and 
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K'luravas are associated with the Ifi&tj-is and Lichchhnvis 
as subjoots of the same ruler and members of tho same 
assembly (SBE, XLV, 339 ). 

The Videhans had their capital at Mithiln which is 
identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a soctiou 
of them may have settled in Vaittll. To this soctiou 
probably belonged tho princess Tris'ala, also called 
Vidchadattii, mother of Mahilvira. 

The Licbchhavis had their capital at Vesall (Vais Alt) 
which has been identified with BosSrh (to tho east, of the 
Qandak) in the Mazaffarpur district of BihAr. Vesiili is 
probably identical with the city called Visala in the 
RSmSymitt (Adi., 45 . 10 ) : 

VisoJam nagartm rarnyitm disyarii svargopaiuaiii tadA. 

Wh learu from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanpu JStaku (No. 1 19 ) that a triple wall encompassed 
the city, each wall a leaguu distant from the next, and 
there were three gates with watch-towers. 

The Ju&trik&s were the clan of Siddhartlm and his 
son Mnhttvira tho Jinn. They had their seats at Kuncjn- 
pura or Ivupcjagrama and Kollfiga, suburbs of Vesall. 
Nevertheless they wore known as “ Vesalio," i. e., in- 
liabit&nts of Vesall. 1 

The Vajjis or Vpijis are mentioned by I’aflini (IV. 
2 . 131 ). Kautilya* distinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis 
from the Liuhckbivikas. Yuan Chwang (Watters, 11. 
81 ) also distinguishes the Fu-li-oMfi (Vriji) country from 
Fei-a/is-li (Vaisall). It seems that Vrijika or Vajji was 
not only thu name of the confederacy, but also of one 
of the constituent clans. But, the Vajjis, like tho 
Lichobhavis, are often associated with the city of 
Vesall which was not only tho capital of the Licbcbhavi 

1 nwrala, Crtaca'lMfe, U, p. In. 

J Mrjtco IMilino, 1610, p. m. 
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Clan, but also the metropolis of tho ontire confederacy. 1 
A Buddhist tradition quoted by Rockhill (Life of Buddha, 
p. 62) mentions the city of VesSlt as consisting of 
three districts. These districts were probably at one 
time the seats of three different clans. The remaining 
clans of the confederacy resided in suburbs like 
Kund^runaj Kollnga, VapiyagAma, etc.® 

We have seen that during the BrShmaga period 
Mitbila had a monarchical constitution. The Ramayaya 
(L 47. 11-17) and the Paribas (Vayu, 86. 16-22 ; Vishnu 
IV. 1. 18) state that Visila, too, was at first ruled by 
kings. Tho founder of tho Vaisftlika dynasty is said 
to have been Viftla, a son of Ikshvaku according to the 
Ramaya^a ; a descendant of Xubbsga, the brother of 
Ikshvaku, according to the Purauas. Visila is said to 
have given his name to the city. After Visa-U came 
Hemachandra, Sachandra, DbumrfUva, Srifijaya, Sahadova 
KuSaSva, Somadatta, Kfikatstha and Sumati. Wo do 
not know how much of the Rfira&ynijic and Purlujic 
account of the Vai&lika n rip as cm bn accepted as sober 
history. A king named Sahadera Sfirfijaya is mentioned 
in tlio Satapalhu Brihmaoi (II. 4. 4. 8. 1) as having 
once boon called Suplan Sarnjaya, and as having changed 
his name because of his success in performing the 
Dftkshiivana Sacrifice. In tbo Aitareya Bruhmnna {VII. 
34. 9) he is mentioned with Somaka Siihadevya. None of 
these kings, however, are connected with Vaisall in the 
Vodio literature. 

The Vajjiau confederation must have been organ- 
ised after tho fall of the royal houses of Videha. 

1 O'. NibOya, II. 101 ; the Deck «f Ibo Kiudicc Scjiu«a. tmnvntU 

Nik*yn, b r Ur,. Rhr. Darld*. pp. V>1, *50. 

• 7or tb* (Tgrucod Bhcgu ap* Bt®. H|> III. S. 2 ; SSB, XuV. “Ini theaiioeu. 
lira of it body <1 “KuMinrut" -nlli lb* Valjlns gioop of tlraa i* ioiM«.bog. Ktr. 
BrUbmnnw, «.j- UsUall OhflkiflyMi., hid hiyia loaetcle in Kortb Bibfr Ion* bofaio lie 
■<m of Buddblmu. Fra tho Ai'ohiOlu of Korlb Bihii bw« PmkUuc, AIBT, OS-97. 
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political evolution in India thus resembles closely the 
Political evolution in the ancient cities of Greece where 
also the monarchies of the Heroic Aire were succeeded 
by aristocratic republics. The probable onuses of the 
transformation in Greece are thus given hv Bury : “ in 
some cases gross misrule may have led to the violent 
deposition of a Icing ; in other oases, if the succession to 
the sceptre devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the 
nobles may have taken it upon themselves to abolish the 
monarchy. Ln some cases, the rights of the king might 
be strictly limited, in consequence of his seeking to 
usurp undue authority ; and the imposition of limitations 
might go ou until the office of tho king, although main- 
tained in name, became in fact a mere magistracy in a 
state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of 
the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta : of its survival as a mere magis- 
tracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens." 

The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Alithila has already been stated. Regarding the 
ohaugo at Vi&aLl we know nothing. 

Several eminent scholars have sought to prove that 
the Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the Vajjian 
confederacy, were of foreign origin. According to l)r. 
Smith the lichchhavis were Tibetans iu their origin. He 
infers this fiom their judicial system and tho disposal 
of their dead.' Dr. S. C. Vid.vabhushnna held that the 
Lichchhavis were originally Persians and came from the 
Persian city of Nisibi.® The unsoundness of these theories 
ba9 been demonstrated by several writers (Modern Review, 
1929, p. 50 ; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes, 20 ff). Indian 
tradition is unanimous in representing the Lichchhavis as 
Kshatriyas. Thus wo read in the Mahnpariribbftna 

1 lid. A»i, 1903. n aw. 

• ind. Am., me. p, :s 
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Sutlanta : ‘‘and the Liohohhavia of Vesftli heard the news 
that the Exalted One had died at Knsinfira. And the 
Lie hchh avia of Vesftli sent. a messenger to the Maltas, 
saying : 'the Exalted One was a Eshatriya and so are wo. 
We are worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the 
Exalted Ono.' ” In the Jaina Kaipa Satra TridalA, sister to 
Chetaka, who is regarded by several scholare us a 
Lichchhavi chief of VesAli, is styled Ksbatriyant (S. 15. E., 
XXII, pp. xii, 227). 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis are 
B&janyaa or Kshatriyas (X. 22): 

Jhallo Mallaioha r&janyfld vratyOn Nichclihivireva cha 
Natascha Karai>a3chuiva Khuso Drarida eva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though origi- 
nally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravujians referred to in Manu’s gloka and the 
Gurjaja-Pratihuras of tnedifcvnl times. But, unlike the 
PratihSras and DriLvujas, the Lichchhavis never appear 
to be very friendly towards Brahraaoism. On the con- 
trary, they were always to be found among the foromost 
champions of non-Brahiuanic creeds like .Tainism and 
Buddhism. As a matter of fact Menu brands them as the 
children of the VrAtya Rftjanyas. The great medieval 
Kajput families (though sometimes descended from 
foreign immigrants) were never spoken of in these 
terms. On the contrary, they were supplied with 
podigreos going back to Kama, Lakshmaua, Yadu, 
Arjuim and otlmrs. A body of foreigners, who were 
unfriendly towards the BrAhmuiras, could hardly have 
been accepted as Kshutrivas. The obvious conclusion 
seems to bo that the Lichchhavis were indigenous 
Kshatriyas who woro degraded to the position of VrStyss 
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when they became champions of non-Bramayical creeds. 
The Pfili commentary Paramatthajotikft (VoL I, pp. 158- 
185) contains a legend regarding the Lichchhavis which 
traces their origin to u queen of Beu3res. 

The date of the foundation of tho Liohchhavi power 
ia not known. But it is certain that the authority of tho 
clan was firmly established in the time of Mahivlra and 
Gotama. i.e., in the sixth century B.C. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words (SBE., XI, p. 32) : “ Lot those of the 
brethren who have never seen the Titvatirfisa gods, gaze 
upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this com- 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the 
Licbohhavis— even as a company of Tfivatiriiaa gods." 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of 
eminent Liohchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha, 
Mahuli, general Siha, Dummnkha and 8uuakkh!itta.' 
In the introductory portions of the Ekapaiuja (1-1-9) 
and Chulla Kftlihga (301) Ja takas it is stated that the 
Lichchhavis of the ruling family numbered 7,70". There 
was a like number of viceroys, generals, and treasurers. 
Tbo Jaina KalpasQtra §128) refers to the “nioe Lich- 
chhavis” as having formed a confederacy with nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Gayarajas of Knsi-Kosaln. We 
learn from the Nirny&Yali Sutra that au important leader 
of tli is confederacy was Chela ka 1 whose sister TriaalS or 
VidehadatlS was tho mother of MahSvira, and whoso 
daughter ChellauE or Vedehi was, according to Jaina 
writers, the mother of KQnika-Ajfttasatru. 

' SAgattora Saflja, III. 74; likhill 8oU». Dialogues of tlu Soddkt, Put I, 
p. loe, KnH4Yi rB ^8i»:.. ZVII, if. 106) KtJfMiM I. 231; t&| II. SSI, Tbo Do»l 
o? tha Kiodifl Bajim:*, IM. For ..d-Uol.d r«oont o« the Uchelihovls, in MW 
U-, SI*. o] Jncn»t IviU. 

' I a tbc opinion of loholkw CH»;&kn am g Lit&chhau. Bal ilio 

wcourto.-/ oaxat of III* Mot (Vldohadittfi) %tui dugfattr { V«<tei) pt&Mj indicate 
tUt houa Vide* 4& dwfdlod at VciulL 
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The great rival of Vaifoli was Magadha Tradition 
says that oven in the time of the great Birabis&ra the 
Vai&Uans were audacious enough to invade their neigh- 
bours across the Ganges (8i-yu-ki, Ilk IX). But in the 
reign of Aj&tasatru the tables were turned, and the great 
confederacy of Vais&ll was utterly destroyed. 

The preliminaries to the conquest of Vesfili are 
described in the Mah&vagga and the Mabaparinibbflna 
Suttanta (SBE., XVII, p. 101; XT, pp. 1-5). 

The Maila territory (Mallarattlia or MallarAshtra, 
Mbh., VI. 9. 34.) was divided into two parts which had 
for their cnpilniB the cities of Kusfivatt or Kusinfira 1 and 
Favii. The exact site of Kusinfirft is not yet known. In 
the Mahitparimbbilua Suttanta it is stated that the Silla 
Grove of the Mai las, the Upavattsua of Kusinftra lay near 
the river liiraoyavati. Smith identifies the Hiraijyavati 
with the Gapjak and says that Kusinagam (Kusinfirfi) 
was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range of hills, at 
the junction of the Little, or Eastern Rfiptl with the 
Gandak (EHL, p. 159 n). He, however, adds that the 
discovery in the large stupa behind the Nirv&pa temple 
near Kasifi of an inscribed copper plate bearing the 
words “[parini] r vaua-ohaitvo tftmrapatta iti,” has revived 
and supported the old theory, propounded by Wilson and 
accepted by Cunningham, that the remains near Kasifi 
(on the Chota Gapdak), in the east of the Gorakhpur 
District, represent Kusinngara. 

Pava has been identified by Cunningham (AGI. 498) 
with the village named PadaraoDS, 12 miles lo the NNK. 
of Kasifi aud separated from it by the Badbi Nala 
(ancient Kukutthfi). Carlleyle, howovor, proposes to 
identify Pava with Faailpur, lO miles SE. of Kasifi and 
separated from it by the Kuku (Kukutihii; AGI. 714). 

' Enos JitoJr* Ny. &31 ; M.h'.piriciitibSrii SnltaaU** DfologUfla ci ths Batldb*. 
Part II. pjv 1*1-163. 
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The Mallas together nith tho Lichohhavis aro classed 
by Mann as Vratvii Kshatriyas. They too, like the Lich- 
chhivis, were ardent champions of Buddhism. 

Like Vidcha, Kalla had a monarchical constitution 
at first. The Kusa Jataka mentions a Malta king named 
Okkfika (Ikshvfikn). The name Okkfika probably indicates 
that like the Sfikyas ( cf \ Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-115) 
the Malla kings also belonged to the Ikshvfiku family. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that in the Mahuparini- 
bb&na Suttanta they are sometimes called VfiseWbas, i.e., 
“ bolongiog to the Yasiahtha gotra " (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II. pp. 102, 179, 1S1). The MahiisudAssana 
Sutta mentions another king named Mahasndassana (8 BE., 
XI, p. 249). These kings, Okkfika and Mhhtsndassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. The im- 
portant thing to remember is thal MallaraHha was at first 
ruled by Icings. This conclusion Is confirmed by tho 
evidence of the Mab&bhfirata (II. 30. 3) which refers to 
a king of the Mallas. During the monarchical period the 
metropolis was a great oity and was styled Kusfivatl. 

Before Bimbis&ra's time the monarchy had been replaced 
by a republic {cf 8BE„ XI, p. 102 ; Kautflya’s ArthaSfistra, 
1919, p. 379) ; and tho metropolis had sunk to the level of 
ft “ little wattel and daub town," a “branch towualnp" 
surrounded by juugles. It was then styled Kusinfirfi. 

The Mallas bad several other important cities namely 
Bhoga-nagara, 1 AuupiyB and liruvelakappa. 1 

Tho relations of tho Mallas with the Liohohhavis were 
sometimos hostile and sometimes friendly. The intro- 
duotory swrv of the Bhaddasfila Jfttaka (No. 465) contains 
an account of a conflict between Bandhula the MallLin 
(Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala) and 600 kings 
of the Lichohhavis. The Jaina KalpasQtra, however, 
refers to nine Mallakis as having formed a leugne 

* Cf. «* Bhogu, [> !T| cut! j Satis SipAU, 10», C vd.fflo. !t. AppwidU, 
p. 67 i U», Somo KjMri/a Tribiw, p. lift 
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with nine Liohchhavis, and the eighteen Gaijaiujas of 
KMi-KoSala.' 

The league was evidently aimed against Kflnika- 
Ajfitaiatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malta territory was finally annexed to .Vlagadha. It 
certainly formed a part of the Maurya Umpire in the third 
century B.O. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus 
(paritah KurOn, Mbh. IV. i. 11), and lay near the Jumna 
(I. 63. 2-58). In ancient times it corresponded roughly to 
the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region. In the 
medieval period, however, the southern frontiers of Chedi 
extended to the banks of the Nmmadit (Mekalasutfi) : 

“ Nadinftm Mekala-auta ntip&naih Roijavigrahab 
KavtnftracUaSurAnaudft^ Chedi-maudak manfianam 

We learn from the Chetiyn Jfitaka (No. -122) that 
tho metropolis was Sotthivati-nagara. The Maliabh&ratn 
calls Che capital Suktimutl (III. 20.50) or Sukti-sahvaya 
(XIV. 83.2). As pointed out by Mr. Nundolal Dey, 
8otthirati is tho same as Suktimatl’ The Great Epic 
mentions also a river called Suktimati which flowed by the 
capital of Raja Uparichara of Chedi-vishaya (I. 03, 35). 
Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, and places 
the oily of Suktiraatf in the neighbourhood of Banda.‘ 
Othor towns of nolo wore Sahajati (Ahgiutara III, 
355) and Tripuri, the modiicval capital of the Jampada. 

The Chedi people are montioned as early as the 

' Xavu M*H»I na9d Uchc>ilmi K»(i Kuwtaaj* *Uli4mni vi ifnv'iijaoo- Jacott 
(ramliiw Ik* l»u» : 

Th- aigliUwa ojuf«dmlo kin£. cf X4»i .ml KimiU, Uib uinvi Hillnli* nod nine 
LloVliliaTti 

i Koiiow, KnrpurnnuBjul, |\ ISi. 

■ luJ. Ant., 1919. p. vtl (if Ofo«raphical Dictkmnry. 

• ;.A.8.B. ISCS. 233, M4rkap}*j» P, p. m. 
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Rig Veda. Their king Ka.su Chaidya is. praised in a 
Dftnastuti occurring at the end of one hymn (VIII. 
5. 37-S9). Rapson proposes to identify him with ' Vasu’ 
of the Epics. 

Tho Chetiya Jfitaka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Chaidya kings : 

Mah&sammata 

I 

Roja 

Vararoja 

Kaly&na 

Varukaly&ua 

Uposatha 

RttnJhflt* 

VaramandhAtft 

I 

Chara 

\ 

Upachara or Apachara 

The last king, Upachara, had five sons who are said 
to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, 
Stliapurii, DitarapaflohAla and Daddarapura. This 
monarch is probably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the 
Paurava king of Chodi mentioned in the Maliabhftrata 
(I. 63. 1-2', whose five sons also founded five lines of kings 
(I. 63. 30). But epic tradition associates the scions of 
Vasu s family with the cities of Kautoiubi, Mahodaya 
aud Girirraja (Rauiiiyaoa 1. 32. 6-9; Mahiibhfirata 
I. 63. 30-33). 

The Mah&bharata speaks also of other Chedi kings like 
Damaghosha, his son SiSupala Sunitlia. and his son Dhris- 
takelu who reigned about the time of the Bhflrata war. 
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But the Jfttaka and epic accounts of the early blogs 
of Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence 
of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine 
history. 

We learn from LheVedahbha Jatakn (No. 43) that the 
rood from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with 
roving bands of marauders. 

Vamsa or Vatsa is the country of which 
Kau&mbl, modern Kosam near Allahabad, was the capital. 
Oldenberg (Buddha, 393 n) is inclined to identify the 
VaihB&s with the Vases of the Aitareyu Brahinaua. 
But the conjecture lacks proof. The Satapalu Brahinuua 
mentions a teacher named Proti Kausambeya (Sat. 
Hr., XII. 2. 2. 13) whom Harisv^miu, tho coramenta- 
tor, considers to be a native of tbn town of Kau&rabl. 
Epic tradition attributes the foundation of this famous 
city to a Chedi prince (Ram. I. 32, 3-6; Mbh., 
I. 63. 31). The origin of the Vatsa people, however, 
is traced to a king of Kfisi (Harivariisa, 29, 78, 
Mbh. XII., 49. SO). It is stated in the Poraoas that 
when tho city of Htetinapura was carried away by tho 
Ganges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of Janame- 
jayo, abandoned it, and removed his residence to Kau&mbi. 
We have already seen Unit the Pur&uic tradition about 
the Bharat* or Kuru origin of the later kings of Kaus'Ambf 
is oonflrmed by BbtUa. Udayana king of Kautembl, 
is described in the SvapnaviisavadaUa (Ed. Ganapati 
Sftstri, p. 140) as a scion of the Bharata kula. 

The Puraajaa givo a list of Nichakshu's successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite tho following genealogical 
verso : 

Brahmakshatrasva yo yonir vamso devarshi .satkritah 
Kshemakam prflpya mjftnam samsthRm priipsyati vai 

kalau. 
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The earliest king of Kau&mbl about whom we know 
anything is Salonika II of tho Pur&jic list. His father's 
name was Vasud&na according to the PimiQOs, and 
Saliasriiulka Recording to lJhasa Sativnika himself was 
also styled Parantapa (Buddhist India, p. 3). He married 
a princess of Videha as his son is called Vaidehlputra. 
He is said to have attacked Chutnpn, the capital of Aiiga, 
during the reign of Dadhivahana (JASB, 1914, p. 321). 
His son and successor was the famous Udayann the 
contetniiorary of Bimbisflra. 

The Bhagga (Bliarga) state of SiuhsuiuAragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsa. 1 The Mahftbh&rata (II. 30. 10-11) 
and the Harir.'ufa&i (29. 73) testify to the close association 
ol these two realms. 

The Kuru state was according to .Tataka No. 537 
(MahA-Sutasoma) three hundred leagues in extent. The 
Jltakas say that the reigning dynasty belonged to the 
Yuddhilthila gotta, i. e., tho family of Yudhishthira.’ 
Tho capital was Indapatti or Indapattana, i e., Indrapra- 
atlxa or Indrnpat near the modern Delhi. It extended 
over seven leagues (dfitakas Nos. 537, 545). We hear of a 
number of nigamat or smaller towns besides the capital 
such asThullakotthita, KammAsssdamma, and VflraiifLvata. 

The J&takas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes: Dhaaanjava Korabyv Koravya,' and Sutasoma. 5 
We cannot, however, vouch for the historical existence 
of those personages in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Utt.irAdhyayana 3Utru mentions a king 
Ishukira ruliug at the town called Ishukara in the Kuru 

• J»i*ki Ho. 383 i Cam'.fSul L.c, p 83. 

■ Dblmikirl JfKaki, He *1J ( Dui Srtbniov* It uU, Ho. 486. 

• Kuriiflho*mi J»coka So 27'J , Dbusnk.rl JutaU Xo. *13 , 8Mnbb»ba JUiAa, 
Xo. 816 | Vi3hurap«ri{il» .Intake. No. 5*4. 

• Dui. EMlmnuk Jsukt. No. *03 , X«hi*uU»>m* JoUko, No. 637. 

■ Vajaiuouomo Jauk., ( lie HtbabtUf.ln L 09. 75 whtiro 8aUurMTia 4pjic*ii 
m tbo name cl * wu of Bln mu. 
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country (8 BE. XLV. 62). It seems probable that after 
the removul of the main royal family to Kau&mbl, 
tho Kuni realm was parcelled out into small states 
of which Indapatta and Ishukara were apparently 
the most important. Later on the little principalities 
gave place to a Saflgha or republic (Arthasilstra, 1919, 
378). 

Panchala roughly corresponds to Rohilkhand and a 
part of the central Dcflb. The Mahabharata, the Jfilakas 
and tho Divy&vad&na (p. 135) refer to the division of this 
state into northern and southern. The Bbagiratbl (Gangtsi) 
formed tho dividing line (Mbh. 1. 138. 70). Aocording to 
tho Groat Epic, Northern Pa&chnla had its capital at 
Ahiohohhatra or Chlmtravati (the modern R&mnagar near 
AonlA in the Bareilly District), while Southern Pafichala 
had its capital atKampilya, and stretched from the Ganges 
to tho Ohambnl (Mbh. 13S. 73-7-1). A great struggle raged 
in ancient times between the Kurus and the PanchSlas for 
the possession of U tiara Pafichftla. Sometimes Ultara 
Pafichnla was included in Kururattha (Samanassa JfUaka, 
No. 505 ; Mahabharata 1. 138) and had its capital at Hasti- 
napnra (Divyavadsna, p. Md), at other times it formed a 
part of Kampillarattha. 1 Sometimes kings of Knmpilla- 
rattha held court- at Ultara Pafichftla uagara, at other 
times kings of Uttara Pafichalftraftha hold court at 
Kampilla (Kumbhakgra Jataka, No. 40S). 

The history of Pafichala from the death of Pravahaija 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the timo of Bimbisara of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred to 
this pericxl is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contemporary 
of Nimi (Jfttaka No. 408), who is probably to be 
identified with the penultimate sovereign of Mithilft 

' BrahBuUtU .'iliki, No. 323. J.j jUiIU. MUU, No. BIS, nod (iu^otraiu 
JSUka, No 520. 
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(Jataka No. 641). In the Kumhhakdra J&taka it is stated 
that Dnmmnkha’e kingdom was styled Uttara Pauchala- 
rattha; his I'lpical was not Ahichchliatra hut Kampilia- 
nagara. He is ropre.se nted as a contemporary of Karaudu, 
king of Kaliuga, Xaggaji (Nagnajit), king of GaudhAra 
and Nimi, king of Videha. We learn from the Aitareya 
BrAhma^a (VIII. 23) that Durmukha, the I'anehiila king, 
made extensive conquests. His priest was Bfihaduktha : 

Etarti ha vA Aindraiii Mahiibhishekarn Btihaduktha 
ltishir Durmukhaya PafichalAya provicha tasin&dn Dur- 
mukhab PaflcliAlo Raja sauvidyayn samantarh sarvatab 
prithiviih jayan pariyayu. 

A great Paiichala king named Chulani Brahmadattn 
is mentioned in the Mahtt-Ummagga Juialta (646), the 
Uttanulhynyma Sdtra (8 BE. XLV. 57-61), the Svapoa- 
vasavadatta (Aot V) and the RamAyaya (I. 32). In the last 
mentioned work he is said to have married the daughters 
(Kanyah) of Kusaufibha who wore made hump-backs 
(Kubja) by the wind-god. Tn the Jutaka Kevatta, the 
minister of Brulmmdatta, is said to have formed a plan for 
making Chulani chief king of all India, and the king 
himself is represented as having laid siege to Mithilft. In 
the U ttarailhyayana Brahmndatta is styled a Universal 
monarch. The story of Brahmadatca is, however, essentially 
legendary, and little reliance can he placed on it. The 
Ratn&vaqic legend regarding the king is only important as 
showing the connection of the early Pafiehfilas with the 
foundation of the famous city of Kanyfikubja or Kanauj. 

The Uttar&dhy&yana Sutra mentions a king of Kam- 
pilya named Sanjava who gave up his kingiy power and 
adopted the faith of the Jinas (SBR. XLV. 80-82). We 
do not know what happened after Sanjaya gave up his 
throne. But there is reason to believe that the Puuchsliis, 
like the Videhas, Mallas and Kurus, established a 
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Safigha form of Government of the Kajasabdopajlvin 
type (Arthad&etoa, 1019, p. 378). 

Matsya had its capital at Viratanagara or BairAf in 
the modern Jaipur State. 1 

The early history of the Matsya kingdom has already 
been related. Its vicissitude* during the centuries nhioh 
immediately preceded the reign of Bimhisdra. nf Magadha 
are not known. It is not included by Kautilya among those 
states which had a Safigha form of Government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Cliedi. Tho 
MababhArata (V. 74. 10) refers to u king named Sabaja 
who reigned over both the Chedis and the Matsyas. It was 
finally absorbed into tho Magadhan Empire. Some of the 
most famous edicts of Atoka have been found at Bairat. 

The MahAbhArata (II. 31. 4) mentions a people tolled 
the Apara Matsyas who probably occupied the hill tract 
on the north hank of the Chambal (J.A.S.B., 1895, 251 . 
The B&m&yaQa (11.71.5) has a reference to the Vlra 
Matsyas. Prom the Dibbida plates (Ep. Ind. V. 108) 
wt learn that a family of Matsyas settled in the Vizaga- 
patam region in medieval times. Wo are told that 
JayaUena, the lord of Utkala, gave to Sat.yamfui.in4a of 
the Matsya family in marriage his daughter Prabhflvatt, 
and appointed him to rule over the OJdav&di country. 
After twenty-three generations came Arjuua who ruled 
in 1269 A.D. 

Thu Surasena country had its capital at MathurA 
which, like Kaus&mbI, stood on the YamunA. Neither 
Sarasena nor MathurA finds any mention in the Vedic 
literature. But the Greok writers refer to the Sonrasenoi 
and their cities Mothora and Cleisobora. 



Ouciichiol Uc, 1919, p. 68 
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Iu the Mahfibharata and the Pimtnas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yndava fahiily. 
The Yfidaraa were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vltihotras, Sstvataa, etc. (Matsya, 43-44 ; Vfiyu, 01-90), 
The SAtratiis were subdivided into several branches, 
e.rj., the Daivftrridhas, Andbakas, Mahiibhojas and 
Vrislmis (Vishnu, IV. 13. 1 ; Vayu. 96. 1-2). 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. He is closely associated with Turvaia 
.and in ono place (1. 108. 8) with Druhyu, Anu and 
POru. This association is also implied by the epic 
and Purinio legends which state that Yadu and 1'urvasu 
wore the sons of the 6amo parents, and Druhyu, Anu 
and Porn were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig Veda (I. 36. 18 ; VI. 45. 1) 
that Yadu and Turvasa mine from a distant land, and the 
former is brought into very special relation to the Parsus 
or Persians (VIII. 6. 16).' The Satvatas or Satvats 
also appear to bo mentioned in the Vedic tests. In 
the Satapatlia Briihmaija (XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat 
by Bharats of the Satvats or Satvauts and his taking 
away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Asvamedha are referred to. The geographical position 
of Bharata's kingdom is olearly shown by the fact that 
he made offerings or the Yamuoft and the Ganges (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 23; Mbh. VII. 00. 5). The Satvats must have 
been occupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
Puraoic tradition which places thorn in the Mathura 
district is thus amply conffrraad. At a later time, howover, 
a branch of the Satvats rnay have migrated southward, 
for in the Aitareya Brahma#* (VI 11. 14. 3), the Satvate 

' Bpik-rapik eridsnoo poiuU lo ■ data coeoMli* betnwc WmUrn AsIb and 
India fmm i.bou. tbo middle cBUu* .-Mad B .0 Riddle data lib- Bflrja 

iSbariu), Muui (HaruUaih). India, Miu». Varc 0 ». tN. ls, and utm DaknL* 
(dakMh, *Ur. 0AH. I. 553) In Ui* rwdk of tha Khmiusi and tho Mitonni. 
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are described os a southern people ruled by 13hoja kings. 
In the Purapas also we dud that a branch of the Satvats 
was styled Bhoja (Vishnu IV. 13. 1-6) : 

“ Bhaiina-Bhajamana-divyandliaka-Dev/ivridha-Mahu- 

bhoja-Vri-shoi-samjnnb Sfttrntasya putrV babhOvuh 

Mahft Bhojastvati dharmfttmfi tasyfinvaye Bhojamftrtikil 
vaU» babhQvuli." 

It is further stated that several southern states, Mfthis- 
unit!, Vidarbha, otc., were founded by prinoes of Vadu 
lineage (AlaL, p. 48. 10-29 ; 44. 36 ; Vftyu, 94. 20 ; 95. 35). 

Not only the Bliojus, but the DevAvjidha branch of 
the Sfttvatas is also mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Bahhrn T)aivAvridha (Vayu, 96. 15, Vishiju, TV. 13. 3-5) is 
mentioned in the Aitaroya Brahmana (VII. 34) aa a con tern - 
porary of fihluia, king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, king of 
GandhiLra. The Andhakasand Vriahyia are referred to in 
the Ashtadhyfiyl of Pfuiiui (IV. 1. 114 ; VI. 2. 34). In 
Kautllya’a ArthatfSatra (p. 12) the Vrishpis nre described as 
a Sarigha, i. e., a republican corporation. The Mahiibhiirala, 
too, refers to the Vrisbnis, Andhakas aud other associate 
tribes as it Sangha (XI 1. 81. 25), aud Vffsudeva as a 
SaAgha-mukhya. The name of the Vfishoi corporation 
has been preserved by a unique coin. 1 It is stated in the 
Mab&bhSrata and the PurApaa that Kailisa, like Pelsis- 
tratus and others of Greek history, tried to make himself 
tyrant at Mathura by ovorpowering the Yfidavas, and that 
Krishna, a scion of the Vpishni family, killed him. The 
slaying of Karma by Krishna is referred to by Pfttanjali and 
the Ghata JAtaka (No. 451). The latter work confirm* 
the Hindu tradition about the association of Krishna- 
Vflsndera’s family with Mathurft (" Uttara Madhura " ).* 

1 MajinKlir. Cocponlo Lifo it Aacicoi InJi», p. 110. 

• The qnojtion of tho KiiScriiul wiWmoe of Kfiihoa V4.ijiU.ii Ima Uro di.runi- 

<*d Ic ay ffii'l* Rifton o/ffis riii>.V}<iin So*. |ip. usd toy Fo'utiut Bxtftr, of 

Ancient Indio, lal cd., 1923. p. 312. 
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The final overthrow of the Yjishyis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brshmayos. 1 It is intonating 
to note in this connection, that, the Vrisbyis and the 
Andhakas are branded as VnUyns in the Droya Parra 
of the MahabhRrota (111. 15). It is a remarkable fact 
that the Vrishyi-Andhakas aud other Vr&tya clans 'e.g. 
the Lichchhavis and Mallns) are found in historical 
times on the southern and eastern Fringe of the “ Dhrnva 
Madhyamfi diS ” occupied by the Kuru-Paflchftlas. It is 
not improbable that they represent an earlier swarm of 
Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards by 
the Pflru-Bharatas, the progenitors of the Kuru-Panchftlas. 
It may be remem bored in this connection that the 
datapaths BrftLmaya actually refers to tho defeat by 
Bbarata of the Satrats— the progenitors of the Vfiahyi- 
Andhakas. And the Great Epic rofers to the exodus of 
the Y&davas from Mathurft owing to pressure from tho 
Paurava line of Mngndha, aud probably also from tho 
Kurus (cf. bahu-Kurucharn Mathura, Pt, IV. 1.1., GEI , 
p. 395 n). 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta king or the 
Surasonas in the time of Mahft KachchRna (II. 2. S3) 
who was the first among the chief disciples of Snkyamuui 
through whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
Mathurft region. A king of Sarosena named Kuvinda 
u mentioned in tho Kftvya-Mtmarasa. The Sarasenas 
continued to be a notable people up to tho time of 
Mogasthenes. But at that time they must have formed 
an integral part of the Maorya Empire. 

Assaka was situated on Ihe banks of the Godhavari 
(Sutta Nipftta, 077). The name of the territory repre- 
sents tho Sanskrit ASroaka, identified by the commentator 

' VnhkbWnua. ManM-ski Puru. I. 15 .Zt ,Z l 0j ArthaSbO., n. 12 . «.. kiv 
IV, pp. V. p. ia« P 1 ” 
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Bhattasvfimin with Maharashtra. The ASmakns are 
mentioned by Piiijini (IV. 1. 173). As the grammarian 
refers to D&kshiuMya (IV. 2. AS) and Kaliuga (IV. 1. 
178) his Asnmka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may, 
however, also denote t bo Asmukas in North-West. India 
referred to by the Greek writers as the Assakenoi. 

The capital of Assaka was Potana or Potali, 1 the 
Paudanya of the MababhSrata (1.77. 47). l’rof. Bhandar- 
bar points out (Carm. Lee., pp. 03-54) that in early Pali 
literature Assaka has, on the one hand, been distinguished 
from Mulaka which lay to its north, and ou the other 
from Kalihga. fie suggests that in later times Assuka 
seems to have included Mulaka, andlalso perhaps Kalinga. 
In the Sona-Nanda jAtoka we find Assaka associated with 
Avanti ; this association cun only bo explained if we 
surmise that Assaka included at that, time Mulakn end 
thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the V&yu PurApa (88. 177-178) Atfmnka and 
Mulaka appear as scions of the Ikshvjtku family, aud the 
Mahtibhftrata speaks of “ A6malconfima Rftjarsbib Pauda- 
nyam Yonyave&jat.” This probably indicates that the 
Asmaka nnd Mulaka kingdoms were believed to have 
been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, just as Vidarbba and 
Bauijaka were founded hv princes of the Yadu (Bhoja) 
family. The Mah&govinda Suttanta menLions Brahma- 
datta king of Lho Assukas who was a contemporary of 
Sattabhu king of Kaliftga, Vcssabhu king of Avanti, 
Bharata king of Sovira, Repu king of Videha, Dhata- 
rattha king of Anga and Dhatarattha king of EAsi.* 
We learn from the Assaka Jataka (No. 207) that at 
one time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom 
of EAsi, and its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal 
of the Kasi monarch. The Chulla Efilihga JiUak* 

' Cli-rin.K»Ut*» J«Uk», So. 301 I D. 3. 334. 

1 Diilw.8 of Hi« BimMU, Fert II, p. 370. 
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mentions a kin? of Aseaka named Aruna and his minister 
Nandisena, and refers to a victor) 1 which they won over 
the king of Kaliflgn. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modern MAlwfi, NimAr 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Pmf. 
Bhandarkar points out that this Jampada was divided 
into two parts: the norlborn part had its capital at L'jjain 
and the southern part callod Avanti DakshiQBpntha had its 
capital at Blahissatl or Mahismatl, usually identified with 
the mo<lern Mandhnta on the Narmada. 1 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention two other cities 
of Avanti named Kuraraghara and Sudarfanapura.’ 

Tbo Mahagoviuda Suttanta mentions Mahissntl as 
the capital of the A v antis, and rofers to their king 
Vessabhu. The Mah&bh&rata, however, distinguishes 
between (ho kingdoms of Avanti and Mahiimatf, but 
locates Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada 
(Narmadfimabhilab, II. 31. 10). 

The Purilnas attribute the foundation of Mtthitfmatl, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions or the Yadu family. The 
Aitarnya Brlhmuna also associates the Satvats and thu 
Bhojas, septs of the Yadu family according to the Furious, 
with the southern realms (Matsya, 43-44 ; Vayu, 95-96 : 
Alt. Br. VIII. 14). 

The PurSnas style the first dynasty of Mfthitfmati 
as Haihaya (Matsyn, 43 . 8-29 ; Viyu, 94. 5-26). This 
family is referred to by such an ancient authority as 
Kautilya (ArthaaBstra, p. 11). The Haihayas are said 
to have overthrown the Nftgas who must havo been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Narmada region ( cf Nagpur). 
The MaUya Purflya mentions five branches of thu 

• TbM« a cio ilidcilly ill Iliu way of itcnpi:iix Ibio identi&utio* MAwJh* II 
Iny to tho locth of ths PitnyUtm lilt (W. Vimlhjoo), wirfeso, Sttbiira.tl Iny b»‘.wc«n 
ilis Visdby* and ths Riksbo— to ths nc<1h of tie VIwDijb end to tha mth of U,« 
BiWsH*, BOc. to tbo oauniMstotiir Sll.biiHh* (Hm iTUtfa, II. M. 7-10) 

• U", AoMnt Uid.lndax KjUriyo Tribf*. i>. I*> , Kjthlko^n. lai 
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liaihayas namely Vltihotras, Bbojaa, Avantis, Kup^ikora' 
or Tupilikcraa and tho Talajwighus (43. 48-49). When 
the Vitihotras and Avantis passed away, a minister named 
Pulika (1’upiki) is said to have, killed his master and 
anointed his own sou r radyota, by force in the very sight, 
of the lCskatriyas. lu the fourih century B.C., Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Msgadlian Empire. 

Tho kingdom of Gandhara according to Jfttaka No. 
406 included KnSinir as well ns the Takshasilft region. 
The evidence of the Jataka appears to be confirmed by 
that of Uekataios of Miletos (B.C. 519-186) who refers 
to Kuspapyros (KaSyapapura, i.e. Knsrnir — rf. Bftja- 
larati;iiit I. 27) as a Gandario city. Takshn'iln, the capital 
city, lay 2,000 leagues from Benares. 1 

The Pur&nas represent the GandhAra kings as the 
descendants of Drnhyu (Matsya 4>8. <1 ; Vayu 99. 9). 
This king and his people are mentioned several times in 
the Rig Veda. In the Vedic Index (I. 385) it is stated 
that " from the tribal grouping it is probable that the 
Druhyus were a north-western people.” Thus the Puranic 
tradition about the connection of the GandhSras with 
Druhyu accords with Vedic evidence. 

TakshaSila is mentioned in the Mohfibb&rata in con- 
nection with the story of king Janamejava by whom it 
had been oouquered. In the time of Nirni king of Videha, 
Durmukha king of PaBohfila, and Bhlma king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhara was occupied by 
Naggaji or Nagnajit (Kumbbakara Jfitaka ; Ait. Br. VII. 
3' ; 6at. Br. VIII. 1. 4*. 10).* We learn from the Kum- 
bhakjra Jfiiaka that his capital was Takshasilft. The Jaina 
DUaradhyayana Sntra mentions “ Dvimukha ” of PanchS* 

1 TebpMU JAuiko. So. 0(1 1 Borina J*»kn, So. 163. 

• A Nogujit alio «p^~or» In U* UiliihhBmla 11 tb* Gmiiliunui wnUmpoiniy 
of Kritfcp* t T +S. 76). Rot lh" na« »pie looo'ioD- Ssktini 1 - U* Kine of 
QvtJliai* in lb* lino of KfUf* m»I iba PJ04.VM. 
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In, Nami of Videha, " Naggatl ” of Gandhira, and 
" Karakaofiu ” of Kalinga, and says that “ these hulls of 
kings have adopted the faith of the J.iinas.” (SDH. XLV. 
87). As Pfirsva (777 B.C.) was the first historical Jina, 
Nuggatl or Nagnajit is probably to be placed between 
777 B.C. and 543 B.C. (the date of Pukkosiiti the Gan- 
dhiirian contemporary of Bimbisftra). We do not, however, 
say that implicit reliance can be placed on a statement, of 
the Uttaradhyayana.* 

Xagnajit was succeeded by his sou Svarjit (Sat. Ur., 
YIII. 1. d. 10). In the middle of the sixth century U.C., 
the throne of Gandhsra was occupied by Pukkusati who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king 
Bimbisiira of Magadba, aud waged war on Pradyota of 
Avanti who was defeated (Essay on Gunfldhv.i, p 170). He 
ia also said to have been threatened in bis own kingdom 
by the P&Qdava8 (who occupied a part of the Paflj&b us late 
as the time of Ptolemy). In the latter half of the sixth 
century Gandham was conquered by the king of Persia. 
In the BukisLuu inscription of Darius, oir. 516 B.C., the 
Gandhariaus (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples 
of the Achneraenidati Empire,' 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Guudhfira in 
literature and inscriptions.* Like Gandhilra it is included 
in the Ultarapatha {of. Mbh. XII. 207. 43). It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from “ Kamvuja ” in 
the Trans-Gan getic Peninsula (t.c. Cambodia), and must 
be located in some part of North-west India not far from 
Gnndhsra. We learn from a passage of the Mababhurata 
that a place called RAjapura was the home of the 
Kambojas (Mbh., YII. 4. 5, “ Karpa R;\japnrnm gutvA 

1 S«o “ -Vr»>iBr- Perea- L».'<un »s-l tic Text* of the Achcmoaidna Inw.lp. 
,|M1 " Cwhfar Tolm.a, V» 0 drahHt OiicrotM Since, Vol. VI. 

' Mbh XII. 2T/7. «*, Aftin.lt... K. T. ?U, 4 2*2. 2 Mi. SKI, Bock Bdicl V of 
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KfimbojA nirjita stvavii”). The association of the 
ASmbojas with the GandhSms enables us to identify this 
mjpurn with the Rujpura of Jliuen Tsang' which lay 
to the south or south-east of Punch. The western 
boundaries of Kamhoja must, have reached Katlristan, and 
there are still in that district tribas like the ‘ Cmimojee,’ 

‘ Camoze,' and ‘ Camoje ' whose names remind us of the 
JOtrubojas.’ 

Kamboja may have been a home of Br.ibraagie learn- 
ing in the later Vedic period. The Vam& Brahmai^a 
actually mentions a teacher named Kamhoja Aupa- 
mauyuva. But already in the time of Yaska the Karubojas 
had eome to be regarded as a people distinct from the 
Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a different 
dialect. Wo have further changes in later ages. And 
in the Bhflridatta Jataka (No. 513) the Kmnbojas are 
credited with savngo (Non-Aryan) customs: 

etc hi dhammft anuriyarilpS 
Knmbojitkanniii viuithi bahunnan ti. 

(Jitaka, VI, 408.) 

These are your savage customs which I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 

(Cowell's Jitalia, VI, 110.) 

This description of the Kilmbojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuon Twuig’s account of Rftjapura and the 
uljoining countries. “ From Lam pa to Rajapura the 
inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appcaranco, of 
rude violent dispositions. ..they do not belong to India 
proper but are inferior peoples of frontier j.c., barbarian) 
stocks.” 



1 W»lisr., Ymn C»“»D8, Vitf I, ». 2H4. 

* KIpLlutont, An AccOnol of (A* Kinjjdoa of Rabat, Yol. II, |>p. 3754T7. 
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We have seen that the metropolis of the Kambojas 
in I ho Epic period was probably Rftjupura. Dvftraka 
mentioned by Rhys Davids as the capital in the early 
Buddhist period, was not really a city of Kamboja 1 
though it happens to be mentioned in a story which also 
refers to Kamboja. A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Naudinagar mentioned in Hitlers' Inscriptions 
176 and 4,72. 

The Vedic tests do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as slready pointed out, they refer to a teacher named 
Kamboja .upamanyava who was probably connected with 
Ibis territory. In the Mahabbitruta the Kambojas are 
represented as living undur a monarchical constitution 
(•?/. I. 67. 82; II. 4. 22; V. 165. 1-3, etc.). The Epic 
makes mention of the Kamboja Kings Ohandravarman 
and Sudakshina. In later times the monarchy gave place 
to a Sangha form of government, Kautiiya (p. 378) men- 
tions the Kamhojiis as an illustration of a “ Vart&£istro- 
pajivin ” Sangha. 

Tnn Epic Account of inn Mahajanafadas. 

An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahiijanapadas desoribed above is 
to lie found in the Kar*yi Parva of the Mah&hliiirata. 

The Pafichfilas, Kurus, Matsyas, Sflrasenas and the 
Chedis reoeivu unstinted praise : 

Knravah si.ha PafichalAb Silva MaLsyfib sa Naimishfib 
Ched.iyascha mahulibugl dharmain j&nanLi sOsvatam 
BrAhinutii PafichalAb Kauraveyilstu dharmaih 
Satyaih Matsyab StlrasenaScha yajfiam 

“The Kauravas with the PaBchalas, the Silvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naitnishas and the Chedis who arc all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is. 

' C/. low “ Th„ Buddhin; Cocoaptioo c* Spirita." pp ftj.ga. 
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The Paflohillas observe the Vedas, the Kauravas 
observe Dharmn, the Matsyas observe ths truth, and the 
Stlrasenas perform sacrifices. ” 1 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs ; 
while the Koaulas are represented as comprehending 
from what they soc : 

Ii'.i(itnjr>iischn MagadhSb prekshitajfllUcha Kosalab. 1 

The Atigas and the Oandbiiras come in for a good 
deal of condemnation : 

AturiQuih parity&ga sudiira-sutn-vikrnyah 

AAgeshu vartate Karo* yesham adhipatir bhavitn, 

" The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, 0 Karijn, prevalent among the 
Afigas whose king thou art.” 1 

Madrakcshu chn sariuffahtam iauchnm Gundlnlra- 
keah ucha 

RAja-yajaka •y&jyecha nashtam duUam liavir bhavet. 

“ Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship arn 
lost as purity among the Gandlifirakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
sacriticer and priest.”* 

Tho versos quoted above give a fair idea of the alti- 
tude of a poet of the western part of the Madhvade&i 
towards most of the M&hAjanapadas of Northern Tndia. 

Tub Fall of Kasi andtbr Ascrndancy op Kosal*. 

The flourishing poriod of many of the sixteen Mabtt- 
janapadaa ended in or about the sixth century B.C. The 



HnlAbhlnU, VIII. «. 14-18, S?j34. 
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history of the succeeding period is the story of the 
Absorption of the states into a nura her of powerful king- 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire 
of Magadha. 

IC/isi whs probably the first to till. Thu Mahftvagga 
and the Jatakas refer to bitter struggles lietiveen Kasi 
and her neighbours, specially Kosala. The Tacts of the 
struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary 
matter from which it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Knsis soom to have been successful at first, but the 
Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

£u the Mahavftgga (SBE, XVIL 291-93) and the 
Koeambi Jataka (No, 423) it is stated that Brahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, king of Kiwab*. of his king- 
dom, and put him to death, lu the Kuuala Jataka (No. 
536) it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing 
tn his having an array, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen 
tu Benares, and there made her his consort. The 
Brahuulmtta Jataka (No. 336) and the Sona-Nanda Jataka 
(No. 532) also refer to the victories of Kasi kings over 
Kosala. 

Success however did not remain long with the Kdsis 
{of Jfitaka No. 100). In the Mahfistlftva Jataka (No. 61) 
king Mahfisilava of Kasi is said to have been deprived of 
his realm by the king of Kosala. In the Gkata Jataka 
(No, S55) and the EkarAja Jataka (No. 303), Vanka and 
Dabbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom wa9 probably the work of 
Katina, as the epithet “ B&rftnaaiggaho," i.e., conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name. 1 The 
interval of time between Katiisa’s conquest of Kasi and 

• 7ho 8ejjn Jitakj. No. HS. on.! (U Towknja JlUko. No. 621 , CurMMol 
Jidi*. p 25, 
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the rise of Buddhism could not have been very long 
because the memory of Kfisi as an independent kingdom 
was still fresh in the minds of tho people in Buddha’s 
time, and even later when the Anguttara Nik&ya was 
composed. 

In the time of Mahikcsala 'sixth century B. C.) Kiisi 
formed an integral part of tho Kosalun monarchy. When 
Mahikosala married his daughter, tho lady Knsalfidevl, 
to king BimbtaSra of Magadha, he gave a village of Kasi 
producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath 
and perfume money. 1 

In the time of Mahftkosala’s sod and successor Pase- 
nadi or i’rasenajit, KiVd still formed a part of the Kos&lan 
empire. In the Lohichoha Sutta • Buddha asks a person 
named I.ohichclia tlm following questions: “Now what 
think you Lohichchu ? Is not kiug P&seuudi of Kosala in 
possession of K&si and Kosala P” Lohichcha replies, “ Yes, 
that is so Gotamu.” We learn from the Mahfivagga 
(S B 15, XVII 195) that tho Viceroy of Kftsi was n brother 
of Pasenadi. 

The 8amyukta Nikftya* mentions Pasenadi as the head 
of a group of five RAj&s. One or these was probably his 
brother who was the Viceroy of Kfisi. Among the re- 
maining RajSs we should perhaps include Prince Pay .1 si 
of Seta vyii mentioned in the I’&yasi Buttanta, and 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya who, as we have seen, was a 
contemporary of Sukes'a Bbitradv&ja and Asvalayana, and 
consequently of Buddha and Pasenadi, if our identifica- 
tion of Asvalftyana Kausalya with Assaluyana of S&ratfchi 
mentioned in the Majjhima Nikaya bo correct. 

Another BSji of the group was probably the Sftkya 
chief of Kupilavastu. Prom the introductory portion 

1 Uuilca MBla JiUlo, No. 239 . Va$$luii SSkiih JdtiiA, Xa 

- Dialogue* or tho Buddlin. Bari 1, 2S&-OT. 

• The Rnuk of tfc* Kindred Saying* tra&ilatoJ hy Ufi. thy* David* p* ]0t 
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of the Bhaddas&la J A taka (No. 465) we learn that the 
Slkya territory was .sulxwdinate to the Kosalnn monarch. 
The inclusion of the Sjtkya territory, the birthplace of 
Buddha, within the Kosalan empire is also proved by the 
Sutta NipAta 1 and the Majjhima Nibaya* which describe 
Buddha and his people as Kosalaus. 

It was probably during the reigu of Mahftkosala, that 
Bimbisura ascended the throne of Magadha. The Mahii- 
vamsa" tells us that "The virtuous Bimbis&ra was 
fifteen years old when he was anointed king by his own 
father.” With the coronation of BimhisAra ends the 
period with whioh this chapter deals. 

Kingship. 

We have given the outlines of the political history of 
India from the accession of Parikshit to cho coronation of 
Biinbivfira. We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was 
monarchical. No political history of this age is complete 
unless wo know something about the rank, power and 
status of the monarch* in the different parts of India, thoir 
caste, the methods of their selection and consecration, the 
obiof members of their households, and their civil and 
military services, and the checks on their authority. 

The different kinds of rulership provalent in differ- 
ent parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
Brahmaua.' 

Etfiay&m Pmchyaih disi ye ke cha PrachjMnftrii rajiinah 
SSmtfjyayaiva tc’bhishiobyante S.unrftl-ityenan- 
ahhishiktan-uchakshata etumova Devinam vihiti- 
manu. 



1 <*BB. X. Pul II. y.p.ffl-ftl 

* V»J II. jl 124. 

■ Galgar’" TrauluUaa, p. 12. 

• VIII. J4. 
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Krasyiiih Daksliiijasyfitii di£i ye ke cha Satvstfiiii Rilja- 
no Bhaujyfiyaiva te'bhishichvante Bhojetyen&n- 
abhishiktan-achakshata ot&mera Dovonftm vihiti- 
manu. 

EtasySrfi PratichyAm disi ye ke oha Nlchytaam 
Rdjano ye’pftchyitnSm Svarijyftyaiva te’bhiabicbyante 
Svaral-ityenftn-abhishikUo-achakshata etftmeva 
Dev&n&ih vihiti manu. 

Etasyfim Udichy&m disi ye ke cba parepa Himavan- 
taiii JanapadS Uttara Kurara Uttara Madrii iti 
Vairajyayaiva te' bhithichyante Virftl-ityanOn 
abbisbiktiln-auhaksbatii etSmeva Devunam vihiti- 
manu. 

Etasyftm dhruv&y&iii Madhyamuyaih pratishthAyftm 
disi ye ke cha Kuru PafichillSaam Rfljanah .sa Va-io- 
sinarfioSiii B&jyfiyaiva te'bbishichyante Rijetyenan- 
abhishiktlin-achaksliaia etanieva Dev&nuhi vihiti- 
manu. 

Several scholars assert that Vairfijya moans a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brahmana 1 a king consecra- 
ted with lndm’s great unction is called Yirftt and worthy 
of Vairfijya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka ascends his Asandl or throne, he prays for 
attaining VairAjya as well as other kinds or royal dignity. 
Sayapa takes the word Vairiijyaih to mean " itarebhvo 
bhupatibhyo vaisishtyam.” It is also statod in the Sukra- 
niti* that the Virrit was a superior kind of monarch. In 
the Mah&bliuraba (XII. 13. 11) Krishna is called SararflU 
Virict. Svarat and SurarAja.’ Dr. Keith translates the 

• vni. i7 

1 B K. Ssutui’i n-JUbU:ICB, [. 14. 

■ CJ. XII.EB.M. 
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passage “Elasyftth UdlohySiii,” etc., thus: " In this northern 
quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kur as and the Uttara 
Madras, Iieyoml the Flimavant, their (kings) are anointed 
for sovereignty ; ' 0 sovereign ’ they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the aotion of tho gods." 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terras SSrarojva, 
Bhaujya, Svjtfljya, VairSjya and Riijya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brfchmaijic 
period. But two terras at least, namely, S&mrajya and 
Riijya are clearly distinguished by the Satapatha 
BrShmana 1 and also the Katyiiyana Srauta Satra. 1 

RJija vai ItyjasnyeneshtvS bhavati, Samrad Vajape* 
yenSvaraihhi Rfijyam param S&mviLjyam kamayeta vai 
Raja SimrA:) bhavitum avaraihhi rajyaiii param Sam- 
rfljyara.-’ 

“ By offering the RajasQya he becomes RSjfl and by 
the Vijapeya ha becomes Saniraj ; and the office of Rsjan 
is the lower and that of Samrfij tho higher; a Raja n 
might indeed wish to become Samraj, for tho office of 
Riijan is the lower and that of Samraj tho higher; but 
the Samr&j would not wish to become a Raja for the 
office of lUjau is the lower, and that of Samraj the 
higher." 

If the I’uragas are to be believed Bhoja was originally 
a proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a 
class of Southern kings. Tho word Cmsar furnishes an 
exact parallel. Originally it was tho name of a Roman 
dictator. But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman 
Emperors. 

In some Vedio texts 1 Sviriijya means uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to UAjya. 4 

‘ V 1. 1. U. • XV. LI.*. • S.L Br. V. 1. 1. 13. 

• Buflbiti, XIV. 5; UwUfyoul SmAhilX, I. 11, 5, etc 

• V*!»cUi!r«,II,221. 




